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()' IR DRIVE for a $20,000 fund to assure uninterrupted 
* publication of The Progressive throughout all of 
1956 went soaring joyfully over the top Nov. 8 when the 
total of contributions and pledges reached $20,235. All 
of us on the staff want to express profound appreciation 
to the subscribers in every state in the nation and more 
than a score of foreign countries not only for their gen 
erous support but for their heart-warming letters as well 
* 

Many of the letters accompanying contributions con 
tained helpful suggestions for improving the magazine 
editorially and its operations financially. Two questions 
frequently recurred: 





Why don't you take more advertising? The answet 
is painfully simple. We can't get more. We keep trying, 
always, but it’s a long, uphill struggle, especially in this 
age of great mass media when advertisers want to reach 
millions of families with their sales messages 

Why don't you raise the subs ription rate rather than 
seek contributions? The answer to this one is less easy 
We've thought about it a great deal, but always we come 
wack to the position that it is better to reach as wide an 
audience as possible, through the lowest rates possible, 
and to try to make up the difference, which is the deficit, 
by seeking contributions on an individual basis from 
those in a position to help. The purpose, of course, is 
to keep those of extremely modest means from dropping 
out.in the face of a rate increase they could not afford 

. 

I'wice each year, in the spring and in the fall, The 
Progressive embarks on an extensive direct-mail promo 
tional campaign for new subscribers. This means using 
many lists of prospective subscribers—lists we secure 
from liberal organizations and publications. Inevitably, 
many of our present subscribers whose names are on such 
lists receive our promotional mailing asking them to 
subscribe. If they belong or subscribe to half a dozen 
such organizations and publications, they are liable to 
get that many letters from us 

Some, understandably, are disturbed by what they 
regard as rank waste and inefficiency on our part. But 
the simple tact is that it would be ten times more costly 
to check lists of prospects against our subscription list 
than to send out duplications. We are genuinely sorry 
for the annoyance this causes many subscribers, but to 
de it differently would make the operation prohibitively 
costly 

° 

Murray Kempton’s brilliant analysis of the Emmett 
Till case, “Intruder in the Dust,” in our November issue 
has brought many requests for permission to reprint, all 
of which have been granted. One of those we were hap 
piest to oblige came from Donald McDonald, news editor 
of The Catholic Messenger. In requesting permission, 
Mr. McDonald wrote: “Murray Kempton's ‘Intruder in 
the Dust’ is a masterpiece. I must confess that after | 
finished reading it I found myself short of breath, pulse 
pounding, and altogether considerably shaken 
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From January to June 


HE 1956 Presidential campaign is 

off to an early start—and a wacky 
and wondrous start it is. Doctors of 
medicine are issuing political bulle- 
tins and politicians are issuing med- 
ical bulletins while the pollsters are 
taking everybody's pulse to determine 
whether President Eisenhower should 
run, and if he should, who should be 
his running mate just in case, and if 
he shouldn't, who should. 

What intrigues us most is the sud 
den emergence of a heart 
specialists among Republican politi- 
cians who must run for reelection 
next year. With hardly a fleeting 
downward glance at their own necks, 
they are swift, certain, and unanimous 
in expressing their expert judgment 
that the rigors of retirement to the 
Gettysburg countryside would be 
much more exhausting for a man with 
a coronary condition than the peace 
ful relaxation of life in the White 
House. 

“I can see how it would be less 
strain in the White House than it 
would be on the farm in Gettysburg,” 
read the bedside bulletin issued by 
Dr. Joseph W. Martin, who doubles 
in public life as Republican minority 
leader in the House of Representa- 
tives. Pressed for the scientific basis 
of his prognosis, the Republican doc 
tor of Massachusetts opined as how 
aman “might be tempted to do inany 
things on the farm which he might 
hold back on in the White House.” 

Dr. George Bender, the Ohio spe- 
cialist, let it be known that he was 
gravely concerned lest President Eisen 
hower “rust away on a rocking chair 
on his Gettysburg farm.” And then, 
almost as an afterthought: “And with 
Eisenhower the Republicans would 
sweep the country.” The fact that 
Dr. Bender, who must run for re- 
election as U.S. Senator in 1956, 


host of 
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would be swept in, too, seemed hardly 
worth mentioning. 

And then there is Dr. Alexander 
Wiley, whose competence in the field 
is unique because he lives in Wis 
consin which borders on Minnesota, 
which is the home of the celebrated 
Mayo Clinic. It would be better for 
the President's health, said this con 
sultant, who also happens to face re 
election in his hobby as U.S. Senator, 
if Mr. Eisenhower remained in the 
White House rather than move to 
his farm because he is a “man ol 
action”—action presumabiy being 
what doctors order for coronn Les 

But the version «+ bike 
from a chap wh loesu 
have had any med 
he was described ton 
of the New York /imes : iS a 
highly placed Republican in 
ington. It was his considered! judg 
ment that Mr. Eisenhower migiit now 
lor the first tume feel he should run 
Why? Because he had looked for 
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Berryman in The Washington Star 


“What d’you mean, do | 
see it too?” 


ward to retirement as fun, what with 
golf and fishing, but now that these 
might be too severe, he would find 
the White House more to his liking! 

his frantic the 
cure for running for 
serving four more years in the world’s 
toughest job 


devotion to new 


coronary and 
was greatly intensified 
when returns from the off-year 
tions in Indiana, New Jersey, New 
York, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania 
showed impressive, and in some cases 
unprecedented, gains for the Demo 
crats. The results tended to confirm 
the melancholy conviction among Re 
publican realists that the President's 
immense personal popularity was a 


elec 


non-transferrable asset 

What makes Republican prospects 
bleaker fact that 
no one immediately in sight of suf 
ficient unite the 
wings of the GOP and to appeal to 
the great mass of independents whos 
votes will be decisive again in 1956 
Moreover, there is little of sulficiently 
dramatic appeal in the Republican 
program to make up tor the absence 
of an Eisenhower at the head of the 
ticket 

All in all, the prospects for Demo 
cratic victory, at this preseason date, 
enormously impressive 
paying the 
Party are jubilant, naturally enough, 
over their 
power Liberal 
shop around every campaign but who 
more often than not wind up voting 
the ticket 
have no congenial 


nearly 


still is the there is 


Stature to walting 


seem Dues 


members of Democratic 
chances of returning to 


independents, who 


Democratic because they 


more politic il 
home, are not so cheerful on 
the basis of recent performance. Many 
of them will doubtless find them 
selves voting the Democratic ticket 
but for the moment they are wonde: 
ing if the Democrats deserve to win 


[hey are painfully aware of the 
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fact that Democratic victory in the 


1954 Congressional elections brought 
no measurable advance in the quality 


of legislation during 1955; nor was 
there any meaningful attempt on the 
part of the Democratic majority to 
fight for a foreign policy program 
that would emphasize the urgent im 
portance of economic aid to under 
developed areas as the most hopelul 
weapon in the new struggle of com 
petitive co-existence with the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. 

In defending what was at best a 
mediocre performance on the part of 
the Democratic majority in Congress, 
some of its more candid and cynical 
spokesmen have cheerlully agreed to 
the indictment but have gone on to 
contend that it was good politics to 
“lay low” until the 1956 session when 
Democratic proposals on 
and foreign problems would be fresh 
er in the public mind for the election 
campaign. 


domestic 


This may be good politics. But if 
this is the explanation for the wease 
ling performance by so many Demo 
crats in the Senate and the House 
this year, independents who are in 
terested in action will thei 
eye focused with more than ordinary 
interest on the new term of Congress 
which opens next month. For they 
will be much more persuaded by what 
the Democrats do, or attempt to do, 
as lawmakers, than they will be by 
what the Democrats say they will do 
as candidates when they 
write their platform next summet 

There many problems that 
urgently require action in the eco 
nomic field. Republicans have fos 
tered the myth, and Democrats have 
too often floated along with it, that 
nothing much needs doing in this 
best of all prosperous countries. But 
sober study of the facts of life in 
America today make it that 
there are deep pockets of poverty and 
depression in the midst of apparent 
prosperity 


have 


come to 


clear 


For example, despite record pro 
duction, record and 
profits, twenty per cent—one in 

ol American had a 
income of less than $2,000 last year 
One family in ten had a cash income 
of less than $1,000, according to 
studies completed by the Joint Con 
gressional Committee on the 
nomic Report. 

It is these 


sales, record 


live 


families cash 


Eco 


families and the com 


munities in which they live that con 
stitute the the 
American that 
would have been helped measurably 


distressed areas ol 


economy. It is these 
under a domestic Point Four program 
introduced by Sen. Paul Douglas, Illi 
nois Democrat, but allowed by the 
Democratic majority to languish with 
out action in Congress 

Among the hardest hit have been 
countless American 
pendent on mining and textiles 
the 
has been subjected to more crippling 
reverses liere the 
Republicans have nothing much to 
olfer, while the Democrats have fallen 


communities de 
But 
no segment in nation’s economy 


than agriculture 


back on rigid price supports as the 
only Certainly the Benson 
flexible has 
proved a failure, but the Democrats, 
it seems to us, must come up with a 
far more creative program than they 
have, one which emphasizes produc 
tion payments, subsidies for 
a better diet for the one family in 
five that earns less than $2,000, and 
the most effective use of surpluses to 


solution 


program ol supports 


federal 


feed the undernourished abroad. 

In housing, too, the need is urgent 
Despite. the 
tremendous housing boom of recent 
still 10,000,000 sub 
standard dwelling units in the United 


and the challenge great 


years, there are 


States, according to official figures 
In 1949 Congress set a proud goal ol 
country: “A home in a 


our decent 


suitable environment for every Amer 


But the 
two-thirds of 


fact 
our tam 


$5, ”) lac k 


family.” dismal 
that 


incomes under 


ican 
per SISLS 


ilies with 


in The 


“Say, | Think We Can Save 
A Buck on This Trip” 


Washington Post 


adequate housing Here, too, the 
Democrats have a challenging oppor 
tunity to translate campaign promises 
into legislative action by proposing 
and fighting for an adequate housing 
program when Congress reconvenes 

The possibilities tor allirmative ac 
tion on the domestic 


beyond the few problems we 


front range fa 
have 
listed. There is the desperate need 
for federal aid to education, the long 
kicked-around question of federal sup 
port for comprehensive health insur 
ance for all Americans, the much 
debated and as much-ignored need for 
civil rights provide 
equality of and tran 
the 
a program of civil liberties 
which would more effectively detend 
those freedoms guaranteed to all citi 
zens in the Bill of Rights 

In the field of foreign policy indi 
vidual Democrats have provided 
hopetul leadership on occasion, but 
the party as such has failed to stand 
up and identity itself as the spokes 


legislation to 
opportunily 
racial and 


chise for minorities, 


need for 


man for a program that would equip 
deteat the 
Soviets in the fast developing struggle 
ol competitive co-existence. At the 
very moment that the Communists 
were winning friends and influencing 
masses in Egypt, India, Afghanistan, 
and with thei 


this nation to meet and 


other strategic areas 


olfers of economic assistance, the 
Republican head of our foreign aid 
program was informing the Secretary 
of the Treasury that he thought he 
could slash our all too modest over 
seas program still further in the in 
terests of balancing the budget. And 
the Democrats, for the most part, 
stood silent, still unconvinced that 
the old policy of military containment 
is treacherously out of date in an era 
when the fighting with 
the new and 


weapons ol competitive co-existence 


Soviets are 
economic ideological 
These are some of the 
which liberal independents will seek 
an accounting from the Democrats in 
the months just ahead. Many 
pendents will doubtless vote Demo 


issues of 


inde 


cratic whatever happens because the 
Republican position on most issues 
seems to them more intolerable, but 
the measure of their active participa 
tion—-the difference between just vot 
ing and militant will 
be determined by the performance of 
the Democratic majority in Congress 
from January to June 


campaigning 
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The Case of 
Corporal Harvey's Grandfather 
By MILTON MAYER 


OHN ADRIANCE HARVEY was 
J a bright boy who left college to 
get married and join the Army (at 
its request) on July 21, 1952. He got 
along all right, made friends and in 
fluenced sergeants, and rose to the 
rank of corporal, with excellent char 
and efficiency But Cpl 
Harvey was not interested in pursuing 
a military career any further than was 
absolutely necessary, and on July 20, 
1954, the instant he was eligible to 
do so, he retired from active service 
and returned to college, to get his 
degree in psychology 

Cpl. Harvey was a bright boy, but 
he was not as bright as he should 
have been, as 
some three months before he left the 
Army, when the master sergeant came 


acter! ratings 


witness the occasion, 


down to the company in a staff car 
and told Cpl Harvey that 
wanted to see him at S-2, 
Army Intelligence Cpl 
asked what for, but the 
geant said he didn't know 
men, they 
ask Cpl. Harvey some questions, and 
Cpl. Harvey didn’t 
who they were, or why they wanted to 


two men 
which is 
Harvey 
master sé! 
The two 
wanted to 


civilians, said 


even ask them 
ask him some questions, or whether 
he had to answer them. One of them, 
a heavy-set man, asked the questions, 
and the othe 
The first question 
Cpl. Harvey had attended the Uni 
versity of Chicago. Cpl. Harvey 
“Yes, sir.” The next 
“Do you know that 
there?” ( pl Harve id Sure 


wrote 

was whether 
said, 
question was, 
there are Jews 
but 
he began to be sca Then they 
asked him what organizations he be 
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longed to, and when he said, “The 
N-double A-C-P,’ Whiat 
that?” and when he said “The Nation 


al Association for the 


they said 


Advancement 

People,” the 
“Why do 
that, if you're a white man?” 
when Cpl. Harvey said, “Because | 
believe in racial equality,” the heavy 
set man said, “Did you know that two 


of Colored heavy-set 


man said, you belong to 


and 


Negroes raped a white woman near 
the University of Chicago?” and Cpl 
Harvey said no, he didn’t 

Then the heavy-set man asked him 
if he then belonged to the Socialist 
Youth League, and Cpl. Harvey said 
no. (He had belonged to it for six 
months while he was in college, but 
he had Then the 
set man asked him if he belonged to 
the Labor Youth League, and Cpl 
Harvey said no. Then the other 
typed out a statement based on the 


resigned.) heavy 


questions and answers and told Cpl 
Harvey to read it Cpl 
Harvey was pretty scared by this time, 
and he read it and signed it 

About a 


came down to the 


and sign it 


week later the two men 


company in a st iff 
car and told him to come along. He 
came 


along to the Criminal Investi 








gation Division barracks and they 


lie detector and told 
and that he had 
worry about if lhe is 
telling the truth. They didn't tell 
him that he didn't have to take a li 
test—the Supreme Court 
don't—or that he had to 
They just told him to sit down and 
not to worry, and he sat down at the 
side of the lie detector and they show 
ed him how the needle worked. (¢ pl 
Harvey was scared stiff, and 
they asked him the first question, 
whether he was born in New York 
and he ‘Yes,” and then they 
said, “Are you sure?” he himself saw 
the needle go all the 


showed him a 
him to sit down 


nothing to 


detector 


says you 


when 


said, 


around 


in New 


way 
even 
York 

After the 


hear anything more until the day he 


though he was born 


lie detector test, he didn't 
was to be discharged, three months 
later. Then he was informed that he 
would be separated from the service 
by a discharge which would be left 
until deroga 
tory material in his file was disposed 
of. He was told that he could resign 
from the Army 
days, 


undetermined certain 


Reserve within five 
that he 


writing that his discharge would be 


providing agreed it 


than honor 


elect thi 


under conditions othe 


ible, or, if he did not 
course, he could stand trial before a 
Field Board of Officers. He decided 
November 17 
1954, he received a letter from the De 
partment of the Army, “Subject: Al 
legations.” The 


to stand trial, and on 


allegations 





In the face of these allegations 
Cpl. Harvey was directed to show 
cause, before a Field Board of Of. 
ficers on January 26, 1955, why he 
should be permitted to remain in the 
U.S. Army Reserve. He would be al- 
lowed civilian counsel, to be retained 
at his own expense. He retained no 
lesser a lawyer than Francis Heisler, 
some of whose most important cases 
before the Supreme Court have been 
in defense of conscientious objectors 
to military service; this was the first 
time that Heisler had ever been called 
upon to try to keep a man in the 
Army rather than keep him out of it. 


Cpl. Harvey maintained that alle 
gations “a” and “b” were true—that 
he had, for a few months prior to 
leaving college, belonged to the Inde 
pendent Socialist League and the 
Socialist Youth League, but that these 
organizations were not subversive, but 
patriotic; not Communist, but im 
placably anti-Communist (and that 
the allegation that the SYL had been 
cited by the Attorney General as 
Communist was itself false); and that 
two organizations had been attempt 
ing for more than six years to obtain 
a hearing from the Attorney Gen 
eral on their claim that they should 
not be listed as subversive. 


As for allegations “c” through “g”, 
these, said Cpl. Harvey, were false 

Allegation “c,” that he belonged, 
or ever had belonged, to the Labor 
Youth League, was not only false but 
impossible. The Socialist organiza- 
tions to which he had belonged had 
fought the Communist-front Labor 
Youth League in season and out, and 
Cpl. Harvey had been a Socialist dele- 
gate to campus meetings at which the 
fight had been carried on 

Allegation “d,” that his parents 
were once prominent in the Young 
Communist League, was probably 
false (he could not say, since they had 
been divorced when he was six 
months old, and he had lived with his 
grandparents until he was 13, and he 
had seen his father only four times 
since his parents’ divorce). In so far 
as his parents had any political in- 
terests——and he thought that they had 
none—he was sure that they would 
be anti-Communists. What they had 
done before he was born, he did not 
know, nor could he have influenced 
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them (or have been influenced by 
them) at that time. 

The allegation concerning his wife 
was answered by his wife's own af- 


fidavit, which he supported. She was” 


never a member of the Independent 
Socialist League; she had no address 
book, with or without the names of 
prominent (or obscure) Communists 
in it; if there was a copy of the Com- 
munist Manifesto in her apartment 
it was his, not hers, and he had been 
required to buy it for a course at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

As to allegation “f’—“you have a 
grandfather who attended Commu- 
nist Party meetings regularly—”" it 
was false to say that he had a grand. 
father. He did have a grandfather, 
who was now dead, and his grand- 
father was, so far as he knew, a bitter 
anti-Communist and had never at- 
tended a Communist meeting. In ad- 
dition, Cpl. Harvey felt that his 
grandfather's activities, whatever they 
were, were beyond his control (since 
his grandfather was much older than 
Cpl. Harvey) and that he should not 
be held responsible for them. 


Allegation “g,” that he wrote ar- 
ticles for a newspaper published by 
the ISL, was not only false as re- 
gards any such newspaper but as re- 
gards all newspapers or other publi 
cations. Cpl. Harvey had never writ- 
ten, or helped write, or otherwise as 


ACW 


sociated himself in the writing of, any 
article for any publication in his 
whole life. 


This being his case, Cpl. Harvey 
thought that he should not be dis- 
honorably discharged from the U.S. 
Army or the U.S. Army Reserve, or 
given a “general discharge” as dis- 
tinguished from an honorable dis- 
charge. He thought that he should be 


given an honorable discharge, since 
he was, and always had been, an hon 
orable fellow and especially since he 
had performed his duties honorably 
in the U.S. Army. 

What bothered Cpl. Harvey, in ad- 
dition, was that either a dishonorable 
or a “general” discharge would black- 
list him wherever he looked for a job 
When you're 64, prospective employ 
ers do not ask you what your situa- 
tion is as regards the draft, but when 
you're 24 they do, and you have to 
produce your discharge papers. No 
employer would—if he could help it 

hire a man without an honorable 
discharge. Cpl. Harvey did not know 
how many young men were walking 
the streets, dishonorably discharged 
because of what their grandfathers 
had or hadn't done; but he did not 
want to be one of them, He didn't 
know that under Army Regulation 
$R600-220-1, cases like his (the Army 
has never disclosed the number or 
disposition) were being decided by 
Field Boards every day, all over the 
country. 

The trial—but was it a trial? The 
Army says no. The Army calls it, 
variously, a Hearing, an Inquiry, and 
a Board. The accusations are not 
called indictments, but Allegations. 
The Board of Field Officers, o1 
Board of Inquiry, does not consist of 
twelve (or any other number) of the 
accused man’s peers (and the accused 
is not called the accused, but, various- 
ly, the “individual concerned” and 
“the respondent”); the Board con 
sists of three colonels and a major, 
with another major as the recorder 
(or examiner, filling the role of pros- 
ecutor). The Board does not return a 
verdict; it makes a recommendation 
(in secret) to the Department of the 
Army. : 

So it is not a trial. But it looks like 
a trial. A citizen of the United States 
of America, protected by the United 
States Constitution, is accused. He de 
fends himself—the Board uses the 
term “defense counsel” to designate 
the lawyer representing the individ 
ual concerned—and defends himself 
before a government agency, namely, 
the U.S. Army, which, however, is 
not only judge and jury, but prose 
cutor and executioner. A finding of 
truth or falsity is made as regards the 
allegations, and an action, condem 
natory or exculpatory, follows the 
finding. 
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If the Army decides that its own 
allegations are something 
those who make allegations seldom 
do — an acquittal certainly follows. 
If, however, it decides that its allega- 
tions are true, what follows? The 
Army says that what follows is a dis 
charge, a “dishonorable” or a “gen 
eral” rather than an honorable. The 
privilege of remaining in the Army 
(or of having an honorable discharge) 
is withdrawn. The man is again a 
citizen, and a free citizen. He is not 
condemned or punished 

Or is he? 

In the famous Wu the Su 
preme Court held that deportation 
was a more grievous punishment 
than prison. A man can not be sent 
to prison for as little as a year and a 
day—the minimum sentence for a 
felony—without due process of law 
under the Constitution. The question 
is whether a dishonorable or general 
discharge—and the lifelong stigma 
attaching to it—is as grievous a pun 
ishment as a year and a day in prison. 
Cpl. Harvey thinks it is, and so does 
his lawyer. Not at all, says the Army. 

If Cpl. Harvey and his lawyer are 
right, then Cpl. Harvey has the same 
rights as any other accused man in 
either a criminal or a civil proceed 
ings. (The trouble is that the Army 
does not regard its proceedings as 
either criminal or civil, but military 
and administrative.) But Cpl. Har 
vey'’s rights, in the face of public 
punishment, would include the right 
to confront his accusers and to sub 
poena witnesses, and to 
ords on which the are 
based. They would also include a 
jury of his peers, a speedy and public 
trial, and an appeal to the higher 
courts. All these the Army denies 
and denied Cpl. Harvey—-except in 
so far as in the Army's judgment they 
do not jeopardize national security 
And the Army is, to date, the 
and secret judge of its own judgment 
as to national security 

Prior to the Harvey which 
now goes to the U.S. courts and, if 
necessary, to the Supreme Court—the 
latest decision was made in San Fran 
cisco last summer by Federal Judge 
Michael J]. Roche, who held, in an 
other discharge case like Harvey's, 
that the courts have no power to re 
view the kind of discharge the Army 
should give its Judge 
Roche's decision stands, the man who 


false 


case, 


obtain rec 


accusations 


sole 


case 


soldiers. If 
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than hon 
orable is just plain out of luck if he 
can't get a job or a state veteran's 
pension (which in some states re 


gets a discharge other 


quires an honorable discharge) the 
rest of his life. 

So Cpl. Harvey was bothered when 
his case—the Board used the 
“case”—was called January 26, 1955, 
pursuant to SR 605-220-1, LO ALF 
AG-AO 3894 as amended by LO ALF 
AG-AO 277. And the first thing he 
discovered was that he was guilty un 
til he proved himself innocent; the 
Army presented no evidence or testi 
rnony in support of its allegations and 
no rebuttal or contradiction of Cpl 
Harvey's defense. It was Cpl. Harvey 

not the Army, which it would have 
been in any criminal or civil proceed 


word 


ings—-who had to do all of the prov 
ing beyond a reasonable doubt in the 
minds of his accusers. 

Besides from 
Norman Thomas and other conserva 
tive citizens in behalf of the two So 
cialist organizations listed as subver 
sive, the defense called only two wit 
nesses, Cpl. Harvey himself and Mrs 
Deborah Willen Meier, a student and 
reference librarian who was serving 
as treasurer of the Young Socialist 
League. 

Mrs. Meier recited the history of 
the Socialist organization and expli 
cated their principles: 


presenting affidavits 


“Our purpose is to educate people 
as to why Socialism is the best an- 
swer to Communism Communism 
is a government of bureaucrats and 
oppresses the working class and the 
minority groups in Russia. We have 
never supported Communism either 


in this country or in Europe. We 
pointed out during the war that Rus 
sia was the same as before. We felt 
very bitter the propaganda 
that Russia was changed and a de 
mocracy. We felt it very important 
that no one be fooled that Russia was 
socialistic or progressive and that no 
illusions be created during the war 
that would make the people more in 
different to fighting for democracy 
after the war . We do not believe 
in the overthrow of the government 
by force or violence. We want to con 
vince the majority of the people that 
socialism is the best way to solve our 
problems, Anything else would not be 
socialism. Socialism in ou 
synonymous with democracy 
not disloyal 
to any 


about 


minds is 

We are 
We have no allegiance 
foreign particularly 
to Russia.” 

Mrs. Meier then recited 
tory of the Socialist League's futile 
efforts ovet 
oft the 
list or 


pow el 
not 


the his 


al period ol years to get 
Attorney General's subversive 
they 


find why 


history 


even to out 
that included 


an incredible number of pleas for a 


were on it a 
public hearing 
Ill 

After Mrs. Meier testified, a mem 
ber of the Board asked Lt. Col 
Robert E. Reed, the president of the 
Board, “whether we are going to rule 
whether these organizations are sub 
Col. Reed ruled that 
had no authority to do so 
Heisler 
ception to the ruling, pointing out 
that the 
that 
the Attorney General to be subversive 
shall be 
character until the contrary be estab 
lished”; and that “the 
termination of whether 


versive.” 
Board 
Delense Counsel 


the 
took an ex 


\rmy regulations provided 
“an organization designated by 


presumed to be of such a 


ultimate de 
acceptance 
Army Estab 
lishment of the person concerned is 
clearly with the interests 
of national security must be an over 
all common-sense one based on all 
available information.” Counsel Heis 
ler thought that these Army regula 
tions required the Board to rule 
whether the Socialist organizations 
were subversive before it could de 
cide whether Cpl. Harvey's past mem 
bership in them was grounds for a 
discharge other than honorable 
The inquiring Board Member did 


or retention within the 


consistent 
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not cross-examine Mrs. Meier either 
on her recital of the history and pur- 
poses of the Socialists or on her recital 
of the ISL’s unsuccessful efforts to ob 
tain a hearing from the Attorney 
General. He did cross-examine her 
on the relationship between Social! 
ism and Communism—he wanted to 
know how they differed, and she told 
him. He wanted to know if Social 
ism had made progress in this country 
in the last twenty years, and whether 
any Socialists believed that the Dem 
ocratic Party could change its plat 
form and become the Socialist Party, 
and whether any Socialists had joined 
the Democratic Party. 


Cpl. Harvey then took the witness 
stand. He testified that he was a 
member of the Socialist Youth League 
and the Independent Socialist League 
from October, 1951, until May, 
1952, in the twenty-first year of his 
life. He affirmed Mrs. Meier's testi- 
mony that the two organizations were 
not Communist, but anti-Communist. 
He denied allegation “c,” that he had 
ever been a member of the Commun. 
ist Front Labor Youth League. He 
had, he said, gone to their meetings 
as a delegate from the Socialist Youth 
League “to fight them.” It was im 
possible, he said, for anyone to have 
belonged to both organizations, since 
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one of them was anti-Communist and 
the other Communist. 


A member of the Board wanted to 
know, too, about the courses Cpl. 
Harvey had taken at the University 
of Chicago, and especially if he had 
“had any contact” with Kermit Eby 
(a social sciences instructor 
minister of the Church of the Breth- 
ren) or with “Krueger” (presumably 
Maynard Krueger, an economics in 
structor and former Socialist). He 
wanted to know if Saul Alinsky (who 
was not otherwise identified, but who 
is director of the Industrial Areas 
Foundation of which Bishop Bernard 
Sheil of the Roman Catholic Church 
was chairman) “spoke to your group” 
and if “Bishop Sheil spoke to your 
group?” He wanted to know if Cpl. 
Harvey had read Marx. 


In Social Science LI. 
Member: And you know 


RESPONDENT: 
Boarp 
Bellamy? 

RESPONDENT: Ralph? 

Boarp Memser: No. Not the movie 
actor. Edward Bellamy, who wrote 
Looking Forward. [Presumably the 
Member meant Edward Bellamy, who 
wrote Looking Backward.| 

RESPONDENT: We had 
Humanities course. 

Boarp Memsper: Have you 
seen the Communist Manifesto? 

RESPONDEN?: Oh, yes. 

Boarp Memper: Did you take that 
in a Humanities course? 

ResPONDENT: No, in English. In 
a rhetoric course at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Boarp Member: You were com- 
pelled to buy the book as part of that 
course? 

RESPONDENT: That's right. 


that for a 


ever 


Cpl. Harvey's lawyer then asked 
him about the allegations concern- 
ing his parents, his wife, and his 
grandfather. His mother and father 
were divorced when he was six 
months old. Between the ages of six 
months and 3 years he had seen his 
father once, and since then three or 
four times. He had never been sup- 
ported by his father, did not write to 
him or hear from him, had never 
maintained any relationship with 
him, and did not know if his father, 
a farmer, was prominent in the Young 
Communist League, as alleged by the 
Army. 


When Cpl. Harvey was 13, his 


and 1. 


mother remarried, and Harvey, who 
had not lived with her or his father 
since he was six months old, went to 
live with her and his step-father. He 
had lived with them until he went 
to college and had been supported by 
his step-father, a waterless cookware 
salesman uninvolved in the case. 

In whose care and custody was Cpl 
Harvey between the ages of six 
months and 13 years? In his grand 
father’s and grandmother's, in the 
care and custody, in the language of 
the allegation, of “a grandfather, 
John Sebastian Truhar, who attend 
ed meetings of the Communist Party 
regularly.” Defense counsel asked the 
respondent to tell the Board all he 
knew about his grandfather, who had 
died two years before. 

Cpl. Harvey did not believe that 
his grandfather had attended meet 
ings of the Communist Party regular 
ly, irregularly, or ever. Harvey never 
saw any Communist books or news 
papers in his grandfather's house, and 
his grandfather was never active in 
politics, “but he was very bitter 
against Communism.” Why? So Cpl. 
Harvey told the Board about his 
grandfather: 

“When I was born in 1930, and my 
parents were divorced, Grandfather 
couldn’t find a job. The United 
States was hiring for the Russians at 
that time and sending engineers 
Grandfather applied for a job and 
managed to get a very good one as a 
construction supervisor. So he and 
my grandmother and | went ove 
when I was about six months old. 

“My grandfather was very bitter 
about the things going on in Russia. 
He was very unhappy about going 
there in the first place, but he had 
to get a job then. In Russia he and 
my grandmother always warned me 
not to repeat the things they said. 
My grandfather knew what the Rus 
sian police state was like. We always 
kept those little bags of warm clothes 
by the bed because the police would 
come and take some of our neighbors 
away at night. 

“Grandfather wanted to get out, 
but he couldn't. Grandmother and | 
managed to get out, in the winter of 
1938, with the help of the American 
consulate, but the Russians kept 
Grandfather. It was a year later—-the 
war was on—when he escaped to 
Leningrad and stowed away on a 
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freighter. The freighter was sunk by 
a German sub, and Grandfather was 
on a raft for a week and was picked 
up by a Norwegian freighter that 
got him to London, so he could come 
home.” 


When Cpl. Harvey finished the 
story of his grandfather—“John Se- 
bastian Truhar, who attended meet- 
ings of the Communist Party regular- 
ly”—-his lawyer asked him about the 
two visits he received froin a pair of 
unidentified civilians at Camp Gor- 
don, three months before he left the 
Army in 1954. Cpl. Harvey said that 
as the questioning proceeded—about 
and Negroes rape 
of white women—he became “very 
much afraid,” “afraid and upset.” 
When he was given the lie detector 
test, he said, he was “very nervous, 
scared stiff, even though I was telling 
the truth.” 


‘ews andthe 


When he finished testifying, De- 
fense Counsel Heisler requested that 
the Board produce the lie detector 
test “for the purpose of showing that 
illegal means were used by the United 
States Army.” He requested further 
that the statement taken down by 
the two unidentified civilians—and 
signed by Cpl. Harvey—also be pro- 
duced. He requested, finally, that the 
information on which the allegations 
against Cpl. Harvey were based be 
produced so that the defense could 
confront and refute it. He was espe- 
cially interested in whether Harvey's 
parents were alleged to have been 
prominent in the Young Communist 
League before or after Harvey was 
born, and he wanted to know whether 
Harvey's grandfather was alleged to 
have attended Communist Party 
meetings before or after Harvey or his 
parents were born. 


The Board adjourned to study 
Heisler’s motions before ruling on 
them. When the Board reopened, Col. 
Reed ruled that the information re 
quested would not be released by the 
Army. Heisler then moved that all 
the allegations, “a” through “g,” be 
stricken, as either false, unproved, 
irrelevant, or having been disproved 
by the respondent (or defendant), and 
as having been in some instances ir- 
relevant to the character and activ- 
ities of the respondent and in others 
unconstitutional under the First, 
Fifth, and Fourteenth Amendments 
to the United States Constitution, 
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which each member of the Field 
Board of Officers was sworn to de- 
fend and protect. 


The Board overruled the motion 
with reference to each and every al- 
legation, and invited the defense to 
summarize. In his summary, Heisler 
said that, although the burden of 


proving his client’s innocence was, in 
criminal and civil proceedings in the 
United States, unconstitutional, the 
defense had discharged the burden as 
successfully as was possible in view of 
the refusal of the Army to introduce 
any evidence or testimony in support 
of its allegations, or to permit the 
defense to confront either the accus 
ers or the information on which the 
allegations were based. 

He was, he said, especially concern 
ed with the relationship between 
John Adriance Harvey and his grand 
father, John Sebastian Truhar. Al 
though Grandfather Truhar had been 
shown—in so far as there was any 
evidence before the Board—conclu- 
sively to have been, not a Communist, 
but an anti-Communist, the defense 
felt that, even if John Sabastian Tru 
har had been a Communist, his 
grandson should not be dismissed 
from the U.S. Army Reserve on that 
account. In American jurisprudence, 
said Heisler, a person is not held 
liable for murder until he has reach- 
ed the age of seven; how much less 
should he be held responsible for his 
grandfather's subversion? 

These were Heisler’s closing words: 

“Are we going to try to make of 
this country a place where there is 
no loyalty except in unanimity? If 
we are, we are going to make an in 
tellectual cemetery of this country 
Are we going to say to our young 
men that if they read, if they talk 
to other people, even though they 


have served their country and have 
done nothing wrong, we are going 
to put a blemish on them and on 
their children and grandchildren? 


“The right of Cpl. Harvey to get a 
statement that he served his couritry 
loyally can not be taken away with 
out all of us losing our rights. I 
am worried, gentlemen. [| am 
worried about these whole proceed 
ings whether civil or military. | won 
der whether we are being taken for 
a ride by those who want to hurt this 
country. I wonder whether there is 
something insidious which prompts 
the Department of the Army to in 
stitute loyalty hearings on such flim 
sy allegations. 

“If 1 were Bulganin, or Franco, o1 
Peron, or Chou En-lai, the first thing 
1 would say to myself would be, ‘I am 
going to try to split the loyalty of 
the people of the United States,” 1 
would raise the question whether a 
Secretary of State had let himself be 
taken in by the Communists, whether 
some general of the United States 
Army was unfit to wear the uniform. 
I would confuse the people of Amer 
ica if I could.” 

After summary by defense, the 
President of the Board of Field Of 
ficers announced that the findings of 
the Board would not be made public 
or divulged to Cpl. Harvey or his 
counsel, The findings of the Board 
would be forwarded to the Depart 
ment of the Army for final review 
and decision. There was no provision 
announced for further hearing, fur 
ther trial, or appeal. The president 
closed the Board Feb. 1, 1955 

On April 5, 1955 the Assistant Ad 
jutant General, Headquarters, Illi 
nois Military District, informed Cp! 
John A. Harvey, USAR, that the Ad 
jutant General, Department of the 
Army, had informed Headquarters, 
Illinois Military District, that inves 
tigation under the provisions of SR 
600-220-1 had been completed. “You 
will be retained in your present 
status in the Army Reserve.” Cpl 
Harvey guessed that maybe he had 
come out all right, but he didn't 
know. He waited for his honorable 
discharge from the Army, but it 
didn't come; for his mustering-out 
pay, separation pay, G-I bill, but they 
didn’t come. April passed, then May, 
and then June and July and August 
On Aug. 31, 1955, Cpl. Harvey was 
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informed that he would receive from 
the United States Army not an honor- 
but a “general dis 
charge under honorable conditions” 

a category apparently half-way be- 
tween an honorable and a dishonor- 
able discharge. 

But Cpl. Harvey wanted an honor- 
able discharge, the kind of discharge 
every man gets who has done his two 
years’ time without kicking a major 
general in the pants. So he is going to 
go to the U.S. Courts and ask for re 
lief in the form of a writ of prohibi 
tion restraining the U.S. Army from 
inquiring into matters which pertain 
to the life of an American citizen 
prior to his induction or subsequent 
to his discharge. As matters now 
stand, the Army holds a threat over 
the head of every able-bodied young 
man in America, not only as regards 
what he has said or done or written 
or joined during the first two decades 
of his life and the two years of his 
conscript service, but also for another 
six years, since he may be dishonor- 
ably discharged from the Reserve. 

Defense Counsel Heisler, who will 
represent Cpl. Harvey, and carry the 
case to the Supreme Court, if neces 
sary, is no longer interested in at- 
tempting to prove that Cpl. Harvey 
was not a subversive. He says that 
this was done before the Field Board 
of Officers, without avail. The Army 
did not argue with Cpl. Harvey or 
confront his proofs with its own; it 
simply refused him an honorable dis 
charge. “It is the procedure itself,” 
says Heisler in his appeal to the 
Courts, “which is unconstitutional 
and un-American, not the false find- 
ing in this instance. The procedure 
itself is an arbitrary denial of due 
process of law to American citizens.” 

The able-bodied citizen between 
the ages of 18 and 26 has no choice, 
says Heisler, about entering the 
Army. But the Army has the choice of 
rejecting him if, on the grounds of 
his past activities, it regards him as 
a security or any other kind of risk 
to the Army. If he is to be rejected, he 
should be rejected before he is in 
ducted, and not discharged with an 
ineradicable blemish on his life rec- 
ord after he has performed two years 
of loyal service. If he is to be dis 
charged other than honorably, it must 
be because of dishonorable conduct 
during that service, and for no other 
reason. 


able discharge 
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RUSSIA REVISITED 


Len successors to Stalin call them. 

selves the collective leadership of 
the Soviet union, and there are many 
important indications of the serious 
ness of their approach to the col- 
lective ideal. 

The ideal was proclaimed as soon 
as Stalin was dead. It was received 
by the world at large with a skepti- 
cism that was not unjustified. The 
Russian people hunger for a father 
ligure, above good and evil, and 
Stalin’s government included a num 
ber of powerful, ambitious, and 
ruthless men who might be expected 
to fight among themselves for the 
honor of satisfying that need—as, 
indeed, some of them had been 
lighting to be first under Stalin. The 
idea of a struggle for power received 
support from the fate of Lavrenti P. 
Beria and confirmation from the sub- 
sequent decline of Georgi Malenkov. 


\ struggle there certainly has been, 





EDWARD CRANKSHAW, one of the 
West's foremost authorities on the 
Soviet Union, recently revisited thet 
country and reported his reflections in a 
series of dispatches which make up 
this article. A special correspondent for 
the London Observer, Mr. Crankshew 
served with the British Military Mission 
in Moscow from 1941 to 1953. He vis 
ited Russia again as part of the British 
delegation for the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference in 1947. He is the author of 
two major works on the Soviets, “Rus- 
sia and the Russians” and “Cracks in 
the Kremlin Wall.” 
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but not the uninhibited free-for-all 
envisaged in the West and not a 
struggle between nascent liberalism 
and black reaction, as sometimes 
represented outside the U.S.S.R. In 
dividual pretensions clearly played 
an important part in this struggle, 
as in all such affairs; but it 
that the main struggle was to pré 
serve the new principle of collective 
leadership—to prevent 
ual gaining too much power 


seems 


any individ 


For no matter how deep the hunger 
for a father figure among the Soviet 
masses (and one comes across curious 
evidences of regret for the 
Stalin's brutal directness and single 
mindedness), it is clear that the Soviet 
elite feel no need of and are 
determined to do without one. Beria, 
with his commanding position, his 
huge police army, his intimate know! 
edge of all the secrets of his col 
leagues, his evident ambition, was, if 
he cared to be, a standing threat to 
the collective ideal. He went 

Malenkov is a man of great parts, 
perhaps the ablest civilian in the 
Soviet Union today. Nobody knows 
just why he fell. It may have been 
because he was impatient of control 
by the collective generally, or it may 
have been because of a critical diffe 
ence of opinion on specific points 
perhaps on agricultural policy. What 
seems quite certain is that much 
deeper issues were involved than a 
straight fight for power as such be 


loss of 


one 
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tween Nikita S. Khrushchev and 


himself, 


Malenkov is still very much a per- 
son in the land, counted among the 
new leadership. He takes his place 
at public functions, as though by 
natural right, above men who in the 
Council of Ministers are now techni 
cally his superiors. It would not be 
surprising to see Malenkov become 
more important once more—for ex 
ample, should Khrushchev's policy 
for agriculture go wrong. Certainly 
now he is a part of the collective. His 
survival, indeed, is in itself an earnest 
of the collective. 

From the outside it has looked 
I have said so myself—-as though 
Khrushchev, the First Secretary of 
the Communist Party, was trying to 
break the collective in his own inte 
est. From the inside it does not look 
like this at all. He is quite plainly 
the biggest individual force in the 
leadership today, but it is no less 
plain that he holds his position by 
general consent and that he is not 
being built up into a new Stalin. 
The entire appeal of Stalin, as of 
the Czars before him, lay in his re- 
moteness, his inaccessibility, his in- 
fallibility, his omniscience. The man 
who wishes to him must 
cultivate these qualities 

Khrushchev is the last man to do 
this, and his colleagues must know 
it. His appeal is diametrically op- 
posed to Stalin's appeal. He is cheer 
ful, direct, talkative, blunderingly 
experimental, a down-to-earth man. 
“One of us,” people say of him. And, 
indeed, as well as being a human 
dynamo, this one-time miner, 
who first went to school at 25, ap- 
pears to act as a sort of connecting 
rod between the government he leads 
and the people he commands, trans- 
lating the devious calculations of the 
collective into human terms 

It may well be that it is precisely 
because he, perhaps alone among the 
Kremlin leaders, knows how to alk 
to the peasants that he has been al- 
lowed so much to dominate the Soviet 
scene. He has two other qualities: 
a capacity for learning from his own 
mistakes and a deep faith in the 
global victory of Communism, which, 
to judge by his remarks to the Yugo- 
slavs in Belgrade and to the Ger- 
mans in Moscow, he takes quite 
placidly for granted. 

He is also a man of extreme tenaci- 


succeed 


coal 


—s 
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ty and courage. “How on earth did 
Khrushchev manage to keep quiet 
during all his years under Stalin?” 
I asked a Russian who knows about 
such things. He looked at me in 
surprise and burst out laughing. “He 
never kept quiet for a moment,” he 
replied. “He has been talking like 
this all his life. But he did not inter- 
rupt Stalin in public. Nobody could 
do that. And what he said was not 
printed.” Now everything he says is 
printed, and it enlivens the Soviet 
press a good deal. 


Prime Minister Nikolai A. Bul 
ganin is harder to assess. His record 
shows that he is a man of outstanding 
administrative ability. He is clearly 
hand in glove with Khrushchev, to 
all appearances on terms not merely 
of easy affability but also of genuine 
affection and understanding. He 
takes Khrushchev's irrepressible in 
terruptions, even in the middle of 
the most polished sentences, in his 
stride, never loses his thread, smiles, 
bows ironically, perhaps murmurs a 
sally, and then carries on. He is 
clearly a force as well as a figure- 
head—an organizing and elucidating 
force. But he plays to perfection his 
role of Prime Minister, the head of 
a government in a land where the 
Cabinet is the administrative and the 
executive power always under the 
guidance of the Communist Party. 

Next to these men are always, 
when they are not traveling on holi 
day, Lazar M. Kagahovitch, Anastas 
I. Mikoyan, and Viacheslavy M. Molo 
tov, all well known. After them come 
the comparatively unknown Mikhail 
G. Pervukhin, who Bul 
ganin’s deputy during the Geneva 
conference; Mikhail A. Suslov, who 
now heads the foreign affairs com 
mittee of the Supreme Soviet; Maxim 
Saburov, the chief planner, and 
Dmitri Shepilov, editor-in-chief of 
Pravda. The last two are impressive 
figures; Shepilov in particular, who 
has risen fast under Khrushchev, is 
reputed inside the Soviet Union to 
be remarkable for his preoccupation 
with the ideals of Leninism. 


acted as 


The Soviet Union is growing up 


There is no dictator. There can be 
no dictator at any rate for a long 
time. But with the development and 
elaboration of Soviet society new 


groupings in every sphere of lite have 
crystallized These are clustered 
around men of outstanding ability 
and force, who could all too easily ex 
ert intolerable pressures against one 
another and against the central lead 
ership unless they were canalized, as 
it were, and awarded an adequat 
share in the running of the country 
Thus 
members of 


ministers who are not 
the Presidium 
and a strong one, in matters 
ol policy—-Marshal Zhukov, tor ex 
ample. Thus the central 
itself, no longer a packed body and 
a rubber 
Stalin, meets several times a year, has 
important laid belore it, 
votes It alte 
plenary 
resigned 

In Moscow today there is a genuine, 
and so far partially successful, form 
of collective government, the precise 
which is 
which acts as a body with dictatorial 
but 
establish 


senior 
have a 


voice, 
committee 


stamp as it was under 


issues and 
these 


Malenkov 


one ol 
that 


was 


meetings 


constitution ol obscure, 


powers, which is trying 
hard to contact with the 
people and increase their 
participation This government is 
intent on avoiding the catastrophe of 
It is also, as Marshal Bul 
ganin’s speeches have lately shown, 
the that 
has been done to the Soviet economy 
by Stalin's attempt to cut it off from 
all contact with the 
It wants very much 
from us. 


very 


sense ol 


major wal 


acutely conscious of harm 


outside world, 


indeed to learn 
This government is dominated by 
that what it takes to 
be the Western way of life is doomed 
and that its own the 
way of the world. It is in no partic 
ular hurry to see the global victory 
of Communism. But its atti 
tude and outlook are complicated by 
the fact that 
to admit that 


the conviction 


way 15 future 


whole 


while it is now ready 


Communism may be 
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reached by a variety of different 
paths, and that its own past view of 
political developments in the West 
may have been over-simplified, it con- 
tinues to see its own salvation in the 
encouragement of disruptive elements 
in the West and of nationalist move- 
ments in Africa, Asia, the Middle 
East, and elsewhere. 


You can go about all day in Mos- 
cow and never hear a mention of 
politics of any kind. On the other 
hand, if you ask a Russian about his 
new leaders he will talk about them 
in a way undreamed of in the days 
of Stalin. He almost certainly will 
not mention Stalin when talking of 
the change that has taken place. He 
will put the inequities of the past 
down to Beria, or “that man.” He 
likes Khrushchev, and he _ thinks, 
quite rightly, that Bulganin is an 
imposing figure and a credit to the 
nation he represents. But, surpris- 


ingly often, he will allow himself to 
speculate on whether the new leaders 
really have the toughness to over 
come the bureaucracy, whic! 
universal scapegoat. 


the 


Everything unsatisfactory od un 
happy about the country (and there 
is a great deal of both) is put down 
to the bureaucracy—as though a cen 
tralized government could function 
without an elaborate bureaucracy, 
This attitude is encouraged by the 
leadership itself. What the people do 
not seem to see is that the bureau- 
cracy, while guilty of much callous- 
ness and red-tape and obstructive- 
ness, is in a sense a safeguard against 
arbitrary action from on high. It 
stands not only for inertia but also 
for the slow crystallizing of a stable 
society with the vested interests and 
solidarities of mature societies every 
where to stand between the indi- 
vidual and the supreme arbiters 

For the time being this society is 
in pretty bad shape. Because every- 
thing is given by the state, just as 
everything may be taken away by 
the state, there is a remarkable lack 
of responsibility among the new priv 
ileged groups, or classes. The founder 
members of these groups have all 
had to work their passage and sur- 
vive untold hazards. Their children 
have inher‘ted their position, al- 
though they, too, have lived through 
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dreadful times. But their grandchil- 
dren, still in the nursery, belong to 
a race apart. The second generation 
of the privileged have very often an 
attitude to the masses compounded 
of indifference and contemptuous 
detachment. Those lower down in 
the scale are more active in their 
contempt, because closer to the 
masses and in greater danger of sink- 
ing down into them again. 

But all the way down the scale 
one is aware of a deep and purpose- 
ful move toward gentility and re- 
spectability; a shying away from all 
kinds of manual labor; a determina- 
tion of the managers, whether farm- 
ers or builders, not to get their feet 
muddy; of the scientists and profes- 
sional men not to be sent out of 
Moscow to the distant provinces and 
the new, raw cities where they are 
most needed. 

The attitude of the new leadership 
to this problem is ambivalent. It con- 
stantly attacks the symptoms without 
doing anything at all about the 
disease itself. 

But the root of the matter lies in 
Stalin's contemptuous dismissal of 
egalitarianism as a_ petty-bourgeois 
ideal and the consequently calcu- 
lated move toward even more dis- 
parate rewards, by way of incentive. 
Until this is tackled we have to 
agree with Foreign Minister Vica- 
cheslayv Molotov that the Soviet 
Union has not completed the build- 
ing of socialism. 

What one finds in essence is a far 
more relaxed society, a society enjoy- 
ing its chance to make its voice 
heard and lead an active mental life, 
not cut off from the West (a mental 
life excluding, except for the 6,000,- 
000 party members, politics), full of 
questioning, a great deal of it open, 
eager, and naive, partly crippled by 
party impositions from above, but 
by no means wholly so, and with the 
younger generation infinitely freer 
in mind, more upstanding, and more 
self-respecting than their elders in 
middle age. 


IV 


I was, of course, greatly interested 
in the economy of the U.S.S.R. The 
central point in any consideration 
until a few years ago was the standard 
of living, which was critically de- 
pressed. The question was whether 


it could be raised in time to prevent 
the economy going to pieces as a 
result of sheer physical exhaustion 
on the part of the masses 

That question ‘has now been an 
swered. The economy has been great 
ly strengthened (although it cannot 
be regarded as healthy untl one 
basic and alarming weakness his been 
overcome); the people are no longer 
exhausted. 

Moving about in the great cities, 
the returning visitor receives the 
strong impression that the cornet 
has been turned. The fact that more 
people are going about dry-shod than 
at any time in Russian history may 
be taken as a sign that the consumer 
goods planners are starting at the 
right end. 

Apart from the lowest-paid un 
skilled workers, everybody is decently 
clad, and many people have built up 
quite a wardrobe: winter coat, spring 
coat, woolens, surmmer frocks, some 
thing special for the evening out 

It is difficult to convey an 
of prices. The exchange rate is 
bogus: officially one ruble is worth 
25 cents; the real rate should be about 
40 to the pound (or one ruble equals 
seven cents). 

Let us look at it this 
lower grades of unskilled workers 
make 350-500 rubles a month; the 
lower grades of clerical workers 700 
800 a month; the great mass of skilled 
workers, government officials, and 
technicians something in the neigh 
borhood of 1,200-1,500 per month; 
highly skilled workers and responsi 
ble officials 2,000 per month; well 
placed scientists, university 
sors, factory directors, 3,000-5,000 per 
month 

As for prices: women’s shoes run 
from 240 to 600 rubles; an aluminum 
teapot will cost 50 rubles; a single 
metal teaspoon 12 rubles (36 rubles 
for a silver-plated one); a cheap razon 
will cost 15 rubles; a bottle of beer 
eight rubles; a poor-quality man’s 
shirt 60 rubles, and a better one 100 
rubles. These prices are monstrously 
high if translated at the official rate 
If translated at the real rate they are 
still too high. 

It is plain that people with an 
income of than 600 rubles a 
month (and there are plenty of these) 
are engaged in a desperate struggle 
for survival; it is clear that people 
with less than 1,000 rubles a month 


idea 


way: the 


profes 


less 
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(and these are the great majority) 
have difficulty in making ends meet. 
It is equally clear that people with 
1,500 rubles a month and more are 
no longer preoccupied with keeping 
alive. And, indeed, there is a poin 
where the problem is, in a land of 
short supply, to find things to buy 
with surplus rubles. That is why, 
except when talking to the very poor, 
you never know whether the main 
grumble is going to be about prices 
or shortages. 

Prices, nevertheless, are a great deal 
lower than they were; wages are 
higher; shortages are slowly being 
overcome. One now sees people on 
bicycles, especially better-paid work- 
ers in the factory districts. There are 
even motor-bikes. Private cars are 
increasing in numbers, though so far 
on nothing like the scale the stranger 
to the Soviet Union might imagine. 

But the automobile industry is 
rapidly expanding. There are several 
grades of gasoline on sale at the in- 
frequent filling stations, the best 
being very good indeed. There 
would no doubt be more privately 
owned cars if it were humanly pos 
sible for the owner-driver ever to 
get spare parts. 

But certainly the most dramatic of 
all the changes is the growth of tele 
vision, and it is clear that the govern 
ment is putting all its weight behind 
this growth. You will see in adjoin 
ing shop windows a serviceable man’s 
suit selling at 1,300 rubles, and a 
serviceable small-screen television sell 
ing at 1,700 rubles. This is an ex 
ample of the topsy-turvydom of prices 

Television is evidently regarded 
by the government as a major aid to 
contentment and cultural develop 
ment. The programs are excellent: 
all the resources of state-run theaters 
and cinemas stand behind them. And 
it is interesting that the television 
screen does not plug ideological 
propaganda. 

The response is almost unbeliev 
able. In the housing estates around 
the cities, and far out into the coun 
tryside, the air is thick with tele- 
vision aerials. In the villages around 
Moscow, for example, after 
house bristles with seven or eight 
aerials springing from the roof. And 
these aerials, more than anything 
else, underline the desperate housing 
shortage. 

For this remains desperate 


house 


There 
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is construction everywhere, and the 
construction is often highly mech 
anized. The new building sites are a 
forest of cranes—though here, as so 
often, appearances are misleading: 
far more buildings have been started 
than can be finished in a reasonable 


the 
Mos ow 


time. With all new building 
however, most families still 
have only one room and a share of 
a communal kitchen. 

In the public services there is im 
mense vitality. The new trolley-buses, 
which are replacing the streetcars, are 
excellent. In the 
transport problem seems to have been 
largely solved. 

There are plenty of things wrong 
with Soviet industry. Premier Bul 
ganin listed most of them in his re 
markable speech last July. It has, in 
all essentials, won its battle. And | 
have no doubt at all that the indus 
trial base is now such that it 
support, if all went well, a 
and significant expansion in 
manufacture of consumer goods 

The big question is whether the 
agricultural base is sufficiently strong 
to support the immense industrial 
superstructure. For the agricultural! 
base is to industry as a whole what 
the heavy industrial base is to light 
industry 


Mos ow 


public 


could 
large 
the 


There is still something very much 
wrong with Soviet agriculture. At 
first sight the food situation seems 
fairly stable: but then, at night-time 
in Kiev, you run into a quarter-mile 
queue of peasant women, having sold 
their produce in the kolhoz (col 
lective farm) market, waiting to buy 
sugar 

You find that butter is hard to 
come by and dear in the free market 


You find that meat last winter was 


practically non-existent for long peri 


and is likely to be this 
winter. You find that quite 
perous workers are filled 
simply because they can always buy 
enough bread-——white 
as black 

There have been improvements in 
agriculture, to be sure. Livestock ol 
all kinds is not only more plentiful 
but also in far better shape. There 
are still vast areas of badly tilled o1 
almost entirely wasted land; but the 
model farms are no longer so 
and far 

As tar as I make out 
are more contented peasants 
than there have been since the colle: 
tivization: they are getting 
prices for their compulsory deliveries 
they are getting more machines; their 
private plots flourishing. But 
they are still not producing enough 
to satisfy the expanding demands of 
industrial and urban Russia 

Khrushchev launches one grandiose 
scheme after another to meet this ce 
mand: amalgamation of the collec 
livestock breeding; the virgin 
land campaign; the forced sowing of 


ods, again 
pros 
with joy 


bread as well 


lew 
between 
could there 


now 


better 


are 


ives; 


immense acreages of corn; the replace 
ment of 30,000 kolhoz managers by 
party agro-technicians and organizers 
from the towns. All these 
seem to be leading in one direction 


schemes 


the replacement of the collective farm 
by the state farm, the consequent in 
dustrialization of agriculture, and the 
the 
peasant into a state employee 


individualist 
This 
if it continues, will be a painful pro 
and those kolhozniks 
now content with their lot 


transformation of 


CSS; who are 
will once 
difficult 


more be disillusioned. It is 


to see a way out 


V 


The has 


worked so well as private enterprise 


collectivization never 
but private enterprise would be death 
to the political idea which sustain 
the regime. Comprehensive state con 
be the 
and it would meet with 
that the attempt to 
achieve it could easily fail 

This is a long way from the street 
Here, as 
I have said, it looks as though the 
corner has been turned. But 
still rermains the dark and 
dous problem of how to integrate the 
peasant into the new way of life 


trol of agriculture may, then 
only answer 


such resistance 


of Moscow and Leningrad 


there 
tremen 
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FPYHESE ARE days when the aca 

demicians are keen atter hot 
stories the way the old-fashioned re 
yorter used to rush to fire and flood 
The university presses plainly prefer 
the current to the eternal; their an 
nouncements of forthcoming publica 
tions promise more than, while de 
livering roughly as much as, the New 
York Times Magazine; ordinary re 
porters long to do biographies of 
John Reed; the scholars seem almost 
ashamed to consider any subject older 
than Yalta 

The peril of the topical is that you 
sometimes pursue flowers that fade 
The current is so often only the 
ephemeral. This reflection is espe 
cially quickened this fall by the pub 
lication of a symposium by seven 
academicians on The New American 
Right. Its authors are all men of skill 
and distinction; the name of David 
Riesman runs through their foot 
notes the way the name of Irving 
Babbitt stalked through the transient 
products of the academies in the 
twenties, but that is, after all, an 
imprevement. These are men who 
leave us in our debt even when they 
are wasting their time. 

But waste it they have. Only their 
subject, which seemed so electric at 
its conception a year or so ago, has 
sputtered out before its time. The 
New American Right is most con 
spicuous these days for its advanced 
state of wither. The signs of its decay 
are all around us. It was always an 
artificial bloom; what has happened 
is that men accounted realists have 
come at last to recognize that there is 
no life in it. The New American 
Right has died in the market place 


Westbrook Pegler sits in Bonn, and 
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the New York Journal-American, the 
heaviest link in the Hearst chain, 
savagely hacks his jeremiads against 
Presidents Roosevelt and Eisenhower. 
The Journal itself exudes the uneasy 
sense that the old formulae work no 
longer; it is almost the organ of Car 
mine De Sapio’s New Democracy; in 
Chicago, Hearst's Herald-American is 
proud of having elected a Demo 
cratic mayor of Chicago. 

In New York, the Presidential as- 
pirations of Averell Harriman spent 
two unbroken weeks on the front 
page of the Journal-American, an 
unusual status for a man whom Har 
ry Truman always counted among his 
most loyal lieutenants and whose last 
federal office was as director of the 
Mutual Security Administration. (See 
Bullets, Ballots and Baloney, by 
kugene R. Castle.) It has become the 
custom of George Sokolsky, the 
Journal's Nestor, to bracket Harri 
man with Joe McCarthy as an un 
assailably consistent enemy of Soviet 
expansion 

And even that test seems no longer 
as basic as it used to be. William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., is a premature 
vessel of the Geneva spirit, having 
journeyed to Moscow last winter and 
sent home a series of interviews with 
Soviet leaders so satisfactory to the 
subjects that New Century, an Ameri 
can Communist publishing house, 
has reprinted them with no compul 
sion to edit. 

rhe irony in this amalgam comes 
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the fact that New Century is 
poor because its only concern is with 
ideology and the Hearst Corporation 
grew rich because it once understood 
that more than any 


ideology, and now moves, with a dim, 


from 


circulation is 
elusive sense that, with revenues de 
clining, something new and different, 
outrageous to the New 
American Right, is required 


however 


And so Pegler, impervious to all 
new realities, may have become a 
necessary human sacrifice. Four times 
in the last three weeks of October, 
his column was cut outright from the 
Journal-American; and which 
survived showed signs of heavy 
ravage. One of the total victims 
began: “There is something wormy 
about our State Department.” There 
seems to be no published record of a 
sentence filed from Rome which is 
supposed to have declared that just 
because He had played a little too 
much golf and was flat on His back, 
Pegler did not propose to spare him 


those 


Pegler copy is subject to a thousand 
little indignities. There is a certain 
cultural lag in these matters, and 
wearers of the Hearst silks are still 
encouraged to work out a few dogged 
furlongs daily against the Fund for 
the Republic. But they never men 
tion the Fund's corporate resource 
Pegler persists in writing “Ford's 
Fund for the Republic,” and his 
editor persists in excising “Ford's”; 
business offices are notably unsympa- 
thetic to James Burnham's theory of 
the suicidal tendencies of American 
capitalism. All the sharp edges of our 
national life are being smoothed over; 
now Pegler, who is all cutting surface, 
must be blunted too. 


II 


The other day, George Sokolsky, 
the regular in the Hearst 
ranks, took all America to his heart: 


topmost 


“The idealists, on the outskirts of 
political action, may still debate 
whether the New Deal was right or 
wrong, forgetting that Roosevelt ham- 
mered the New Deal into the very 
life of the American people. No one 
will undo SEC or the NLRB or the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare.” 


Sokolsky is almost a Aigh llama of 
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this New American Right; he gave 
Roy Cohn to Joe McCarthy and thus 
tumbled us all on the wild stormy 
course we ran in the spring of 1954. 
Now he is in a state of massive seda- 
tion, counting his losses and by no 
means uncontent, accepting not mere- 
ly history but even its victims: “On 
the whole and on the record, Henry 
Wallace was a more effective citizen 
than we knew when we were all 
partisans.” 

In the face of this apostasy by the 
eldest of his wise men, William F. 
Buckley, Jr., has begun publication of 
his National Review for those ideal 
ists outside the frontier of reality who 
still contest the New Deal and to 
whom Harriman and McCarthy are 
not simply alternatives of taste. With 
the announced dissolution of Stu- 
dents for America, Buckley is the last 
organized youth force visible on the 
New American Right; and, even he, 
with the bloom fading, is plainly con 
scious that this same flower which 
smiles today tomorrow may be dying 

He sits among his elders. His 
colleagues on National Review in 
clude Miss Suzanne LaFollette, who 
joined the New American Right when 
she endorsed Wendell Willkie 15 
years ago, Max Eastman, who beat 
her to the fold some two years before, 
and William S. Schlamm, who left his 
youth in the heroic Austrian revolu 
tionary movement of the thirties. Mr 
Buckley has no disposition to com 
pete with New Directions; he prom 
ised that his first issue would include 
a piece by John T. Flynn—“a piece 
about Roosevelt—a particular aspect 
of Roosevelt.” He sounded like an 
epicure exulting over the prospect of 
lamb stew. John Flynn started on 
Roosevelt in 1940, and his typewriter 
has been vsattling ever since; nor 
death nor canker nor mold in 
the subject can slow the pace of his 
assault. The New American Right is 
a gallant troop but dreadfully saddle 
sore. It is hard to see Bill Buckley 
set forth without remembering the 
White Knight, in his battered armor 
and his stained, dreary mustache, ask- 
ing Alice to wave to him until he got 
out of sight; that, he said, would give 
him confidence. 

Whatever else is fresh about the 
New American Right, its faces cer 
tainly aren't. They all come at the 
end to a point in Gardner Osborn, 
of the Coalition of Patriotic Societies, 
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pulling himself up at its ceremonies 
to hand a scroll to some hero gray 
in the struggle with the practice and 
grace of a man who must have given 
his first plaque to the author of the 
Oriental Exclusion Act. They have 
no children: John Chamberlain, Na- 
tional Review's book editor, offers his 
best critical judgment that the only 
two young writers of promise are Bill 
Buckley and Nancy Bonner Fellers 
Miss LaFollette, reminded of this 
dictum, answered: “John is wrong; 
Bill's sister wrote a very good article 
for The Freeman once.” 


All that is the reality; the New 
American Right is dying if it ever 
really lived. It is somehow easy to 
forgive the sociologists for inventing 
it. Bill Buckley rails against the night 
that he is an eternal enemy of the 
“cant of sweet reasonableness’; 
we afford the loss of even this painful 
mutation of the old Adam? For we 
are becoming a people in dull con 
cord; the old rebel America can feel 
its brotherhood with George Sokol 
sky; he has cast out his malignants, 
and we have cast out our saints 


Sokolsky looks at Bill Buckley and 
sees “an idealist” still contesting the 
New Deal, which he as realist recog 
nizes as a fact of life, like the cash 
register. In New York, 26 pacifists are 
arrested for refusing to honor a civil 
defense exercise; those of us who 
should rush to their sides sit back and 
watch them tried. We are realists, and 
we know that they've broken che law 
A writer to the People’s Forum of 
The Progressive observed the other 


day that Christ knew his onions, You, 
me, and Sokolsky, us with our law, 
he with his cash register, Christ with 
his so-well-understood onions, all 
brothers. 


The sociologists need the myth of a 
New American Right, because it is 
a thing outside them; no one need 
read their book with any sense of re 
sponsibility for the state of mind it 
describes. It is the great advantage ol 
academicians that they never write 
from guilt; no Ph.D. thesis ever had 
room for Baudelaire’s heroic accept 
ance of the community of sin 
“Hypocrite Lecteur—mon semblable 
frere”; “Hypocrite reader 

my brother.” 


—mmon 
my twin 

What are Buckley's sins or Mé 
Carthy’s next to our own? If Ammon 
Hennacy, pacifist, goes to prison, we 
sent him there for the indecorum of 
sainthood, What was Joe McCarthy 
able to do as simply and effectively 
malignant as our Veterans Admin 
istration did when it stopped the 
disability pension of a wounded vet 
eran named Saul Wellman because 
he had convicted under the 
Smith Act? If you blame all that on 
Herbert Brownell, what cold 
inhumanity has Brownell committed 
that goes any further than Averell 
Harriman did when he barred a 
Daily Worker reporter from a cock 
tail party for the Albany press corps 
simply to show that he too is a good 
American? 

The New American Right has al 
ready passed; only the dead center 
remains and we are all together in it 
It is a terrible thought; there is no 
one else to blame for all our sins but 
ourselves 


been 


act ol 





present 
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Italy Turns Moderate 


By VINCENT TORTORA 


.. Popular Front in Italy is con- 

fronted with a major crisis. This 
powerful union of the Communists 
and left-wing (Nenni) Socialists was 
formed in the early postwar period; 
only several years ago it reached the 
point where it commanded well ove 
one-third of the popular vote and 
threatened to overthrow Italian de- 
mocracy. Today, it is suffering pro- 
liferating symptoms of distress, dis- 
credit, and disintegration. The pres- 
ent abatement in the severity of the 
Cold War, moreover, has had the 
effect of intensifying the crisis. 

Figures released by the Communist 
Party reveal that during 1954 and 
part of 1955, the Federation of Com- 
munist Youth lost at least 15,000 of 
its $50,000 members. Moreover, mem- 
bership in the Party itself has dropped 
almost 200,000 from its postwar high 
of 2,300,000. 

In most of the widely scattered 
local and regional elections of 1954 
and 1955, the Communists were de- 
feated with varying degrees of de- 
cisiveness. Even after a costly election 
campaign in Sicily, the Communists 
sustained humiliating setbacks. They 
lost popular support while the Chris- 
tian Democrats gained enough to win 
seven new seats in the Sicilian Re- 
gional Assembly. There are a few 
areas of South Italy where the Com- 
munists have gained, but these are 
more than offset by the numerous 
areas in which they have lost. 

In factory after factory of Northern 
Italy, the Communist labor union, 
C.G.LL., has been losing shop stew- 
ard posts to the Christian Democrat 
union, C.LS.L., or to the Democratic 
Socialist, U.L.L. When Fiat (equiva- 
lent to General Motors in the United 
States) automobile workers deposed 
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several dozen C.G.1.L. shop stewards, 
the Communist tide reached its low 
ebb 

Furthermore, a swelling number of 
major and minor Communist officials 
in every part of Italy has been moved 
to protest Party policy, leadership, 
and discipline and, in the end, deti- 
antly defect to the democratic parties. 
In several towns in the middle of 
intensely red belts, virtually the en- 
tire Party membership has followed 
the example of its disgruntled leaders. 

At the highest Party levels, also, 
there has been incessant public and 
private bickering. Pietro Secchia, 
formerly Italy's number three Com- 
munist, was summarily demoted when 
his objections to the Party leader, 
Palmiro Togliatti, became too blatant 
during the Party congress in January 
of 1955. Finally, active anti-Commu- 
nist groups have tapped a seemingly 
inexhaustible fount of top-priority 
Party secrets which the leadership, 
despite inordinate efforts, has been 
unable to locate, much less dry up. 

The fellow-traveling Nenni Social- 
ists are plagued primarily by internal 
disintegration. Several potent factions 
have arisen in the ranks of this once 
remarkably disciplined, homogeneous 
party and seem, from the outside, to 
be engaged in an internecine strug- 
gle for position. Signor Nenni can 
no longer be considered the authorita- 
tive leader of the Italian Socialist 
Party (P.S.1.) as personalities like 
Morandi, Basso, and Lombardi grow 
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more powerful. Nenni and Lombardi 
view the deterioration of the Com- 
munist organization with alarm. They 
fear the debilitating effects of con- 
tagion. As a consequence, they have 
made a half-hearted attempt at 
rapprochement with the left-wing of 
the Christian Democrat coalition. 

Rodolfo Morandi, deputy secretary 
of P.S.1., has vigorously denounced 
this as “right deviationism.” Morandi 
reasons that Communism is only in 
temporary decline and desperately 
needs the support of P.S.I. to revital- 
ize itself. Morandi’s power and in- 
fluence have grown perceptibly, and 
it is his will that is now being done. 
Nenni seems to be a prisoner of his 
own Party as it follows a course he 
heartily disapproves. Many of Nenni's 
friends direly predict that it should 
not be too long before P.S.1. for- 
tunes begin to sag along with the 
Communists’. 


II 


The factors which contributed to 
the rise of the Popular Front and, in 
the reverse, to its decline, are multi- 
ple and complex. One of the most 
significant is concerned with the 
trappings of power and authority. 

With a relatively recent feudal his- 
tory, Italians are strongly inclined 
to respect a show of power and 
authority with a feeling akin to rever- 
ence. The duke, baron, marquis, et al 
had long and immutably symbolized 
might and right. The Communist 
bloc, in its earliest days, captured the 
imagination of millions of Italians by 
coming to symbolize a new type of 
might and right. Might was repre- 
sented by the enormous vigor of the 
Communist people of Russia, and 
right by the intransigent anti-Fascism 
of the Popular Front, and by its 
appealing promises of land, industrial 
and economic reform, class integra- 
tion, and clerical restriction. As the 
Communist bloc won new and im 
pressive victories at the polls, in 
trade unionism and in the govern- 
ment, the Italian populace looked on 
with awe. Power generated power, 
and by 1953 it appeared that the wave 
from the extreme left was about to 
inundate the tragically ineffective 
forces of moderation. 

In late 1955 and early 1954, how- 
ever, fortunate factors combined to 
send the Communist mammoth reel- 
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ing back on its haunches, from which 
position it has been increasingly un 
able to right itself 


One of the most important of these 
factors was the selection of Christian 
Democrat Mario Premier. 
Long adamantly anti-Communist, he 
took with him into the high office 
an ardent exert all the 
political, economic, social, and psy- 
chological pressures he could muster 
against the Left bloc. He started by 
ordering investigations of Communist 
and Socialist Party officials with a 
view to tax-evasion indictments; plac- 
ing a number of legal restrictions on 
the highly profitable wade with Iron 
Curtain countries which a Communist 
and Socialist group of business men 
all but controlled; strengthening fed 
eral control over towns and provinces 
with Communist or Socialist admin- 
istrations; reorganizing the program 
of granting federal monies to munici- 
palities with special scrutiny given to 
requests by Communist or Social 
ist administrations; intensifying the 
screening process of appointed gov- 
ernment officials and initiating the 
reclamation of public buildings se- 
questered by the Popular Front at 
the close of the war 

The most significant effect of 
Scelba’s “new look” was to put the 
Popular Frontists on the defensive, 
where they still are. Their celebrated 
confidence and aplomb are now no- 
ticeably lacking. In the eyes of many 
followers, they give evidence of hav- 
ing lost their infallibility and mes 
sianic purpose. 

For example, within the past 
year and a half, the Communist 
labor union, C.G.1.L., has made sev- 
eral gross miscalculations in calling 
strikes. This had seldom occurred in 
the past. During the strike on the 
Po River Delta in 1954, as well as 
during later strikes or demonstra- 
tions, it was clear that the rank-and- 
file lacked the spirit and enthusiasm 
for agitation and demonstration 
which had characterized them in the 
past. They -have, evidently, reached 
the point of saturation in an exist- 
ence marked by periodic demands 
for emotional! outbursts. During vital 
Parliamentary debates, notably the 
one concerning German rearmament, 
Popular Front leaders employed all 
manner of battle crys to inflame the 
hitherto volatile masses, but they 
kindled few fires. 


Scelba as 


resolve to 
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Voluminous literary and rhetorical 
effusion about the dangers of German 
rearmament, American aggression, H- 
bomb warfare, capitalist monopolies, 
and Fascist revivals seemed to fall on 
senses dulled by repetition and scant 
realization. Then, there was the sud 
den emergence of the “smiling oilen- 
sive” in Moscow, which caught the 
Communist leadership totally unpre- 
pared. Years of subscription to the 
official “line” had conditioned them 
to oppose, hate, agitate, and demon 
strate with notable consistency, if not 
with enthusiasm. Now, the “line” had 
been radically changed and its con 
sistency destroyed. The growing sen 
timent became one of distrust 


Ill 


Ihe balance of power and author 
ity had decidedly shifted away from 
the extreme Left toward the mod 
erate forces. At present and in the 
immediate future, it is the moderates 
who stand to benelit as they grad 
ually take on those attributes which 
the masses of Italians respect 80 
highly. 

Che olt-enunciated promises of a 
better living standard under the Com 
munist system have, in che past year 
or two, been resoundingly drowned 
out by the hum of busy factories and 
the clatter of coment-mixers pouring 
thousands of house foundations on 
spanking new land-reform tracts. In 
dustrially revived Italy is producing 
about twice as much as it was in 1948 
Wages are up 53 per cent, savings, 
300 per cent, and the cost of living, 
22 per cent, in the last seven years. 
Ihe real national income was up 
seven per cent in 1953 and 10 per 
cent in 1954. Employment increased 
three per cent in 1953 and five per 
cent in 1954. 

Moreover, hundreds of thousands 
of acres throughout Italy, mostly in 
the south, have been expropriated 
from large land-owners, developed, 
sectioned, and sold to the hitherto 
landless peasant at excellent rates. 
In Sicily, where almost all the land 
has been reformed, agricultural out- 
put is up 60 per cent over 1958. 

Ihe present Premier, Christian 
Democrat Antonio Segni, was one of 
the first men to realize the impor- 
tance of land reform. Shortly after 
the war he broke up much of his 
private holdings on the Island of 


Sardinia and parceled it out to the 
peasants. 

Quite recently, a program for the 
development of Southern Italy (Cassa 
del Mezzogiorno) was begun. By 
1962 its cost will be about two bil 
lion dollars for improvement and 
development. 

Budget Minister Ezio Vanoni has 
formulated a far-reaching and ideal 
istic ten-year economic plan with the 
objective of creating four million 
new jobs in Italy by maintaining an 
annual five per cent increase in na 
tional income. The Vanoni Plan is 
off to a good start. 

Out of the quaggy muds of past 
ineptitude and uncertainty, the Chris 
tian Democrats seem, at long last, to 
have created an enlightened and vital 
leadership. From President of the 
Republic, Giovanni Gronchi, down 
to the humble mayor of Florence, 
Protessor Giorgio La Pira, Christian 
Democrats have been rising heroically 
to the exacting demands of a critical 
period 

Catholic Church leaders, stifled for 
many years by the Fascist state, have 
revived the teachings of Pope Leo 
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‘XIII, emancipated those of Pope 
Pius XI, and added a good deal of 
modern progressive thinking in an 
effort to close the rift that has grown 
between the Church and the working 
class since the Industrial Revolution. 
Pope Pius, Cardinals Lercaro and 
Siri, Archbishop Montini, and Father 
Lombardi, to mention a few, teach 
vigorously and most effectively that 
“a good Christian is always in a state 
of revolt.” 

A private anti-Communist move 
ment, called Pace e Liberta, has 
sprung up in Milan and now spreads 
its influence throughout the entire 
country. Under the wisdom and care. 
ful direction of Edgardo Sogno, an 
ex-Partisan, it expends enormous ef 
forts in publishing and otherwise 
publicizing well-documented, accus 
ing tacts about the Communist and 
Socialist Parties and about their lead 
ers. Pace e Liberta is most effective 
when it draws brilliant and incisive 
contrasts between the Communist- 
style democracy and that which the 
Italian people are presently enjoying. 

The temper of the Italian Parlia- 
ment has changed so much in recent 
months that for the first time in 
its postwar history the members 
have stripped parliamentary immuni 
ty from Popular Frontists so that 
they might stand civil trial for crimes 
committed during the war or more 
recently. Constituents of Communist 
and Socialist deputies and senators 
have been shocked to see their chosen 
men accused and convicted of murder, 
robbery, and rape. 

Despite appearances, however, the 
Popular Front in Italy is still very 
much alive, still powerful and danger 
ous, Its future, substantially, will 
rest on the events of the next year 
or so and on the extent to which 
moderate leadership can execute a 
program of progressive reform. 

Italians do not by nature easily 
gravitate to extremes. For most of 
them radicalism consists of wanting 
food, jobs, security, and perhaps a 
bit of land. Land and agricultural 
reform, increased production, and 
extended trade have begun to give 
them some of their aims. But, it is 
only a beginning. Italy, as our cul 
tural father and ideological brother, 
needs some of what we have in abun- 
dance—technical aid, capital invest 
ment, and a market for fine manu- 
facture? and artistic goods. 


Divided Vietnam: 
Second Korea? 


By ©. Edmund Ciubb 


HE South Vietnam referendum of 

October 23 began a new chapter 
in the politics of strategic Indo-China: 
on October 18, Bao Dai discharged 
Ngo Dinh Diem as Premier; now, 
Diem fired Bao Dai as Chief of State. 
He went on to proclaim a republic. 
France and others promptly recog- 
nized the new order of things. But 
those developments focused the spot 
light on the basic issue in Vietnam 
the future structure of its govern- 
ment and society. Given particularly 
the circumstance that American-spon- 
sored South Vietnam is called upon 
to meet Communist-dominated North 
Vietnam at the polls seven months 
hence to settle that issue, Diem’s as- 
sumption of power has a major sig- 
nificance for international relations 
in Southeast Asia. And the United 
States, especially, is deeply involved 
in that area. 

There were strong military 
ments in the background of this 
fall’s events. In September 1953, 
France and the United States agreed 
to seek victory in the eight-years-old 
colonial war in Indo-China by re- 
newed military effort, as devised in 
the “Navarre Plan.” When, half a 
year later, it became apparent that 
the plan wasn’t working out at all, 
Washington proposed that Britain 
and the United States intervene with 
naval and air forces to save the situa 
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tion. At that late date, the idea of an 
expanded war found no takers. The 
French and British sought to salvage 
what they could through negotiation 
with the Vietminh at the Geneva 
Conference that began April 26, 1954 

The United States grudgingly at 
tended, but with unchanged view 
point: The New York Times report 
ed May 2 that “the men responsible 
for the military security of the United 
States” opposed any solution in Indo 
China “short of outright military de- 
feat of the Vietminh rebels. ...” The 
fall of Dienbienphu May 7 was the 
death-knell of the Navarre Plan. The 
Laniel government of France {fell 
June 12 on a vote of confidence on 
its Indo-China policy, and Mendes 
France came to power committed to 
an Indo-China settlement by July 20. 
Agreement came a few hours before 
that midnight deadline; truce agree- 
ments for Laos, Cambodia, and Viet 
nam, and a Conference Declaration, 
were all signed July 21. The United 
States did not sign the Declaration, 
but it independently took official 
note of the Geneva accords and de- 
clared that “it will refrain from the 
threat or use of force to disturb 
them. wy 

The armistice document surren 
dered all North Vietnam to the rebel 
Vietminh, but the division of the 
country at the 17th Parallel (see map) 
was to be only temporary, pending a 
political settlement. So, the Confer- 
ence Declaration provided that “gen- 
eral elections shall be held in July, 
1956, under the supervision of an 
international commission composed 
of representatives of the member 
states of the international supervisory 
commission. .. . Consultations will be 
held on this subject between the 
competent representative authorities 
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‘ 
of the two zones from July 20, 1955 
onwards.” 


In the North, Communist Ho Chi 
Minh held power. In the South, Cath- 
olic Ngo Dinh Diem had been made 
Premier by Bao Dai in June. A dele- 
gation of the state of Vietnam had 
participated in the Geneva Confer- 
ence, but the Vietnam truce was 
signed only by the commanders-in- 
chief of the opposing forces—Ho Chi 
Minh’s Vietminh on the one side, 
French on the other. The Vietnam 
Foreign Minister, Tran Van Do, pro 
tested the settlement at the final 
meeting, but said that his govern- 
ment would support every effort to 
re-establish peace and would not use 
force to oppose the settlement. 

Chief of State Bao Dai basked on 
the sunny Riviera. It was Diem 
who had to face the hard task of 
consolidation of political power and 
mobilization of popular support in 
preparation for the 1956 elections. 
There were manifold economic and 
political difficulties. Land tenure was 
a pressing problem; governmental au 
thority was fragmented. The Binh 
Xuyen faction, dominating various 
rackets and the Saigon police, and the 
Cao Dai and Hoa Hao religious sects, 
together commanded independent 
armies totaling 30,000 to 40,000 men 
hey had long been supported by 
the French for what they were worth 
in fighting the Vietminh. The two 
sects };ad an imponderable influence 
over upwards of one-quarter of the 
population of South Vietnam. Diem 
on his part lacked an extensive politi- 
cal organization, and drew heavily 
on his family circle to fill the high 
government posts. 

The United States, which had sup- 
ported Ngo Dinh Diem for the pre 
miership in the first instance, moved 
into the picture in a major role. In 
October 1954 President Eisenhower 
informed Diem that U.S. aid, previ 
ously channeled through the French, 
would in the future be supplied di 
rectly to his government. 

A power struggle, involving a com 
plex war of maneuver among the fac 
tions, was soon in progress. On April 
80 a National Revolutionary Com 
mittee met at Diem’s palace and 
called upon their host to form a gov- 
ernment committed to the suppres 
sion of revolt, expulsion of the French, 
election of a national assembly, 
dismissal of Bao Dai, and the estab 
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lishment of a _ nationalist-socialist 
democratic regime for South Vietnam 
That somewhat fuzzy program 
the pattern for coming events. 


was 


Diem reorganized his Cabinet May 
10, and it was announced that the 
work of arranging general elections 
would start immediately. An impor- 
tant Cao Dai faction had already 
joined the government side. The 
drive on the Binh Xuyen was con 
tinued. Military action was extended 
to the Hoa Hao as well when the 
sect’s chiefs refused to lay down their 
arms, and is still in course today. 

Diem’'s supporters wanted greater 
performance still. On July 5, two 
leaders of the Revolutionary Commit 
tee demanded that the Premier get on 
with the Committee's revolutionary 
program and form a provisional re 
public; they added that only an elect 
ed national assembly decide 
matters relative to Vietnam's unifica 
tion and stipulated that there be no 
negotiations for the present with the 
Vietminh regarding the 1956 
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tions. Two days later Diem dutifully 
declared that the government's basic 
task was to convoke such an assembly; 
and he exhorted the people to consoli 
date their victories and defeat “the 
alien Communist gang” of North 
Vietnam. 

Such pronouncements entered the 
realm of international affairs. Begin 
ning with Geneva, there had devel 


oped a wide divergence of views and 
no little bitterness between the re 
tiring French colonialists and the on 
coming Americans regarding policies 
in Indo-China. A difference in view 
point was now beginning to appear 
in connection with the 1956 elections 
C. L. Sulzberger reported in the June 
8 New York Times that Secretary of 
State Dulles had been able to enlist 
continued French and British support 
for Diem in the Paris talks of May 
only by agreeing that the 1956 ele 
tions would be faithfully held. But 
it remained glaringly evident that 
the United States had no stomach 
for seeing Diem's regime compete 
with the Vietminh at the polls: the 
consensus was that, given the North's 
greater population (13 million as 
compared to the South's 10 million) 


and the attitude of the peasants, Diem 


would lose 

On July 19, prompt to the day, Ho 
Chi Minh’s foreign: minister requested 
Saigon to designate its representatives 
for the pre-electoral talks scheduled 
“from July 20, 1955 onwards.” On the 
20th there was rioting in Saigon di 
rected at the international supervisory 
commission. An outstanding feature 
of the affair was the apathy of the 
police and other local authorities in 
the face of violence. There 
the time being, no other 
Hanoi, The Big Four were then meet 
ing in Reputedly by the 
initiative of Sir Anthony Eden, the 
French High Commissioner and the 
British and American ambassadors at 
Saigon were instructed to invite Diem 
to respond to the Vietminh demarche 
rhis they did, in identical notes, on 
July 27 

It was 
Diem, through a statement issued to 
the 
consider 


was, for 


reply to 


Geneva 


only on August 10 that 
the made his reply. “Il 
state of Vietnam 
itself bound in any way by the 
which it 
signatory, it affirms once more that 


press 
does not 
C,ene 
va accords to was not a 
it is determined to attain the 
the country in 
freedom.” Diem paid passing tribute 
to free elections as a 
stitution; but, “nothing constructive 
will be achieved as long as the Com 
munist regime of the North will not 
permit each Vietnamese citizen to en 
joy democratic liberties and the fun 
damental rights of man.” 

The Communist-dominated Viet 
minh of course is not depending ex 


unity of peace and 


democratic in 
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clusively on the ballot-box to sweep 
it to power. Diem himself has fostered 
the forces of change. He has commit- 
ted himself to a broadening of the 
base of his rule. The political groups 
he would harness for the purpose con- 
tain “anti-colonial” and “anti-feu- 
dalist” elements who steadily push 
toward radical solutions of contem- 
porary problems. There is now no 
turning back for Diem: he must go 
on to make his regime ever more 
“popular,” at the risk of being sub- 
merged by the rising tide of political 
turbulence, or find himself out 
flanked. That spirit of revolt against 
the old order, combined with senti- 
ment favoring national unification, 
offers unusual opportunities to Viet- 
minh proselytizers and organizers. 
Saigon as yet to win over the peasan 
try; the great mass of refugees from 
the North (reputedly 800,000) are 
discontented and restless; the out 
lawed Binh Xuyen and Hoa Hao may 
provide some grist for the Vietminh 
mill. The October referendum was 
no real measure of the government's 
stability. 

National security will soon be the 
sole responsibility of the Vietnam 
Army. The Geneva accords bind 
France “to refrain from any interfer- 
ence” in the internal affairs of sover- 
eign Vietnam. The French are now 
in a frame of mind to refrain whole- 
heartedly, and in July Premier Faure 
reaffirmed that French forces would 
be withdrawn from Vietnam at the 
request of the Vietnamese govern 
ment. The once powerful French Ex- 
peditionary Corps is now down to 
about 70,000 men, and the last of 
them are scheduled to leave by June 
50, 1956. After that date, any troubles 
will be Diem’s concern. 

The United States had proposed 
cutting the Vietnam Army's July 1954 
strength of 217,000 down to a stream 
lined 90,000 men—a level deemed 
commensurate with South Vietnam's 
resources. An agreement of January 
1955 fixed the regular troop strength 
at 100,000, to be reached by the end 
of the year. At the beginning of July, 
however, it was reported that Diem 
had shelved the American plan: the 
regular army would number some 
150,000 men. For Saigon had to pro- 
vide for some of the dissident forces 
that had been brought over. 

The original American concept was 
that Diem's army would merely han- 
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die internal security, while the Ameri- 
can-sponsored South East Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO) would pro- 
vide any needed protection against 
external aggression. It appears highly 
unlikely in the first instance that the 
Vietminh, by hypothesis frustrated in 
the desire to hold elections in July 
1956, would thereupon launch a front- 
al assault across the 17th Parallel in 
the Korean pattern. Their subversion 
in South Vietnam is already well ad- 
vanced, and is too subtle by far to 
invite massive retaliation. It does not 
appear that, even if one day Vietminh 
agents gave the call to arms in South 
Vietnam, the enemy forces would be 
as easily located as the advocates of 
pin-point A-bombing might desire. 

But the Vietminh would almost 
certainly choose first to exploit ad 
vantageous political elements. Experi- 
ence to date has shown that SEATO 
cannot exceed the bounds approved 
by Asian sentiment. The United 
States is fenced in by SEATO’s rule of 
unanimity; it therefore cannot at will 
deploy SEATO’s power on the side 
of South Vietnam. It is caught in a 
cleft stick: it is unwilling to use its 
own infantrymen in place of the de- 
parting French forces; SEATO proves 
unsubmissive, and the Vietnamese 
are nationalistic. 


II 


When colonial power withdraws in 
Asia, grave dangers arise. Neverthe- 


less, India, Pakistan, Burma, Indo- 
nesia, and the Philippines all finally 
achieved, in spite of difficulties, a 
measure of stability. The national 
structure of Asian countries has 
proved stronger where the colonial 
power has finally removed than where 
the Occidental has lingered on to 
“maintain order” by holding up a 
“strong man.” The Vietnamese in 
1946-54, confronted with the harsh 
alternative, chose Communist to 
French colonialism. With that history 
before its eyes the United States still 
hovers protectively over Ngo Dinh 
Diem, torn between the desire to 
see a sometime colony “cleansed of 
French influence” and a wish that 
French troops would be on hand for 
a fight, committed officially to the 
democratic process but searching for 
a loophole which would enable its 
protege to avoid a tough contest at 
the polls. 


The chief difficulty arises from 
Vietnam’s present division. In that 
situation, expediency is no substitute 
for principle. The Vietminh stand on 
the elections is supported by others 
than China and the Soviet Union; our 
chief NATO allies, and great Asian 
nations, hope for a peaceful political 
settlement in Vietnam. The United 
States, by refusing to be a party to 
the Geneva accords, has deprived it 
self of the lever of legal concern. If 
it clings to the concept that the des- 
tiny of Vietnam is to be moulded by 
firepower, there is no solution. There 
is no practical way for the United 
States to win a complete victory over 
the Vietminh today and also retain 
intact its NATO coalition, its stand- 
ing in the United Nations (not to 
mention the SEATO and ANZUS 
coalitions), and its prestige and in- 
fluence in Asia. The A-bomb, de- 
livered by the U.S. Air Force and 
Fleet, would leave the United States 
with nothing but ashes for its efforts. 


Nor can “American” political de- 
vices work effectively in renascent 
Indo-China. Only Asian measures 
bear the essential element of promise. 
The Bandung Conference of April 
commended the principles of non-in- 
tervention and peaceful co-existence 
for use in Asia. The United States is 
not required to profess belief in the 
efficacy of those principles or to sub- 
scribe to the bona fides of the Viet- 
minh. But the Vietminh won't go 
away by our refusing to recognize its 
existence. The first rudiments of 
statesmanship would dictate that, as 
regards Vietnam, the United States 
should enlist the wisdom and author- 
ity of those democratic Asian nations 
that constitute the Colombo Powers, 
as well as its concerned Occidental 
allies, and get them to share the 
task of seeking a political settlement. 
The Geneva accords stipulate Viet- 
nam’s unification, and that may prove 
possible. If, on the contrary, there is 
to be division in the Korean pattern, 
this for tactical reasons alone should 
not be an American responsibility. It 
was the French failure in 1946 to be 
content with a good half loaf that led 
to the loss of all they had in Indo- 
China. A decade Iater, in 1956, the 
United States ought to be found 
working in sympathetic accord with 
dominant Asian sentiment in that 
part of the world. 
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THE MOOD OF AMERICA 


Notes on Hopeful Gains in Toledo and the 
South—and a ‘Steal’ in Wisconsin 


Wisconsin GOP 
Buys a District 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


N THE dying hours of its fall ses 

sion a bill was rammed through 
the Republican-dominated Wisconsin 
legislature which the state’s most in- 
fluential newspaper, the Milwaukee 
Journal, immediately termed “a 
naked scheme to buy a Republican 
seat in Congress—nothing more nor 
less.” 

The bill which caused the Journal 
editorial page to abandon its cus- 
tomary reserve is an attempt to re- 
district (gerrymander is a_ better 
word) Milwaukee's two Congressional 
districts, the Fourth and Fifth. 

The Fourth district, composed 
mainly of Milwaukee's South side, has 
been, since the beginning of the New 
Deal, a Democratic district. Repub- 
licans have captured it only twice 
since 1932. The Fifth, on the other 
hand, is a swing district. It is one of 
those handful of Congressional dis 
tricts which election night prognosti 
cators watch carefully in their fever 
ish effort to spot national trends. 
Since 1938 each party has held the 
seat four times. Currently it is oc- 
cupied by Henry Reuss, a liberal, 
intellectual Democrat who won the 
seat last year from McCarthyite Re- 
publican Charles Kersten 

In redrawing the boundary line 
between the two districts the legisla- 
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tors shifted arch-Republican Wauwa 
tosa, a Milwaukee suburb, from the 
Democratic Fourth along with a 
few Milwaukee Republican precincts 
These areas should be enough to tip 
the district into the Republican 
column for the foreseeable future 


By their gerrymander the Republi 
cans hope to get something for no 
thing. The Fourth is now considered 
a “safe’’ Democratic district. Redis 
tricting only makes it more so. In 
return for this unwanted gift of safety 
to the Democrats the Republicans 
hope to capture a district that has 
heretofore been anything but “safe” 
for the GOP 


On paper it seems that the Re 
publicans should carry the new Fifth 
district by at least 3,500 votes. But 
the victory may prove to be as transi 
tory as the paper on which it has 
been estimated. Unwittingly the Re 
publicans have handed Democrats a 
live, easily exploitable issue 


The gerrymander bill was disguised 
as an adjustment of inequities in 
population between the two districts 

the only possible justification for 
such a bill. Before the gerrymander 
the population difference 
the two was 5,000. Now it is 19,000 
And while they busily (if ineptly) 
attempted to fix up this inequity 
the legislators conveniently ignored 
the fact both districts already contain 
about 90,000 more voters than a Wis 
consin Congressional district should 
have, while five rural districts——-where 
Republican strength lies—have fewer 
voters than a district should ideally 


between 


have 


voters 15, 


I his 


howe vet, a 


shortchanging of city 


Wisconsin.—-not 


to mention a national—tradition 

Not quite so traditional is 
manner in the gerrymande: 
was passed by the legislature 
Assembly passed it easily but the bill 
was thought dead when it was blocked 
in a Senate committee Then its 
advocates got to work. Its passage 
Senators told by GOP leaders 
and big contributors, was the price 
to be paid for filling campaign cof 
fers. Thus a party caucus was black 
jacked into bringing the bill to the, 


the 
which 


Lhe 


were 


floor where it was passed with 


party leaders literally coaching and 


cracking the whip trom the sidelines 


There has been an angry publi 
outcry with even some Republican 
papers condemning the bill. There 
have been protest meetings and com 
mittees formed in an at 


Walter Kohler to 


have been 
tempt to get Gov 
veto the measure 

Democrats are already making cap 
ital of the affair. National Chairman 
Paul Butler has called it a “steal,” 
and has indicated that the issue will 
be used nationally as another example 
of the “moral crusade” in action 
Adlai Stevenson has joined out-of 
state papers and syndicated 
nists in blasting the gerrymande 


colum 


In the state, Democrats and inde 
pendents alike are predicting that 
there may be a voter revolt in. the 
Fifth with independents and even 
some Republicans joining the Reuss 
camp as a result of what one paper 
has called “this sordid effort.” ‘These 
observers point to a similar attempt 
to do a Democrat his seat in 
Illinois The revolted and 
Peter Mack swept his gerrymandered 
district in the face of the Fisenhower 
landslide 

This is the real hope of the gerry 
mander’s opponents. It seems cer 
tain that Kohler will sign the bill 
For him this will be a case of discre 
tion being the better part of valor 
He needs party support if he is to win 
renomination for governor. Even if 
he should veto the bill the Repub 
lican legislature has put itself in an 
unenviable position 

Almost certainly votes will be 
in the rest of 
as in the Fourth 


out of 


voters 


lost 
well 
Fifth districts 


Wisconsin as 
and 
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because of the gerrymander. Equally 
certain is the fact that the Repub- 
licans—even if the gerrymander 
doesn't backfire completely—have 
handed the Democrats an issue which 
they can certainly make use of 

nationally as well as in Wisconsin. 


Toledo Shows the 
Way to Vigilance 


By GEORGE A. HEWES 


HE Toledo Bar Association's Com- 

mittee for Constitutional Rights, 
founded less than a year and a half 
ago, has just achieved another signifi 
cant victory in a national security 
case, 

But you will not read about it in 
the newspapers or hear about it over 
the air. 

Four experienced ‘Toledo trial 
lawyers, appointed by the Committee, 
successfully defended a foreign-born 
scientist in a threatened revocation 
of his security clearance. The case 
recently was decided in favor of the 
scientist, an industrial consultant, by 
the office of the U.S. Secretary of the 
Air Force. 

The reason this victory was not 
headlined in the nation’s press, or 
even the hometown newspapers, is 
almost as unusual as the victory it 
self. The scientist never had been 
publicly accused. Therefore his name 
and reputation have been protected, 
although the facts were fully known 
from the start by newspaper writers 
and editors in Toledo. 

An associate editor of the Toledo 
Blade sat in many of the conferences 
of counsel with the scientist himself. 
A Blade writer covering courts and 
government was informed of each 
step in the case. But there will be 
no publication. The reason? To 
print news of the victory would ex- 
pose the scientist to public knowledge 
that his loyalty had been questioned, 
however incorrectly. Even a story of 
complete vindication would tar him 
with the brush of “once under 
suspicion.” 

The Constitutional Rights Commit- 
tee attorneys on this case were George 
J. Gould and Roger H. Smith, both 
past presidents of the Toledo Bar 
Association; Gustavus A. Ohlinger, 
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author of Ohlinger’s Federal Practice, 
and Daniel H. McCullough, a trial 
expert and one of the originators of 
the Constitutional Rights Movement 
in Toledo. 

This rare example of complete co- 
operation between officials of a news- 
paper and attorneys fighting for civil 
liberties is explained by the fact that 
Paul Block, Jr., publisher of the 
Blade, is himself a member of the 
Citizen's Advisory Committee, which 
has been formed to supplement the 
work of the Bar committee. Leading 
industrialists, religious and lay lead- 
ers, physicians, scientists, and public 
officials also are active members of 
this Committee. 


Together with the attorney mem 
bers they have sponsored the appear- 
ance, always to a standing-room only 
audience, of such notable leaders in 
the civil liberties field as Patrick 
Murphy Malin, executive secretary of 
the American Civil Liberties Union; 
Paul A. Porter, of the Washington 
law firm, Arnold, Fortas, and Porter, 
and Norman Cousins, editor of the 
Saturday Review. 


In early November, the executive 
committee of the Toledo Bar was 
considering recommendations of the 
Constitutional Rights Committee on 
the manner in which a $10,000 grant 
from the Fund for the Republic will 
be used in the Toledo Area. Robert 
B. Gosline, CRC chairman, reported 
that his Committee had agreed it 
would use the funds to furnish coun- 
sel ir unpopular causes and in secur- 
ity cases. However, the Committee 
contemplates no payment of fees to 
those of its members who have estab- 
lished themselves successfully among 
the leading lawyers of the community, 
as have Smith, Gould, Ohlinger, and 
McCullough 


The Committee, with the consent 
of the Bar executive committee, will 
pay per diem fees for junior lawyers 
who cannot afford personally to sac- 
rifice time and effort for investiga- 
tion, legal research, and briefing in 
such cases. 

At present the 


appeal of one 
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prisoner in the Ohio penitentiary, 
who feels that he did not have ade- 
quate representation in the courts, 
is under study by the Committee. 
Other cases won since the Constitu 
tional Rights Committee grew from 
a luncheon meeting called in July, 
1954, are numerous. 

First of these was the personal 
victory of McCullough in represent 
ing a University of Toledo student 
whose civil service status as a 
government employee at the Rossford 
(Army) Ordnance Depot, near To- 
ledo, had been challenged because he 
reportedly had read two books labeled 
left wing ideology. The provost mar 
shal, military police, and intelligence 
accepted counsel's explanation of the 
student's sound approach to political 
science and cleared the youth, who 
was a member of an old established 
banking family. 


II 


In another instance, a 15-year-old 
boy who actually was a_ bystander 
when a juvenile gang committed a 
number of “Lover's Lane” assaults on 
parking couples and raped several 
young women, was committed to the 
Ohio Boy's Industrial School without 
trial under provisions of an 1860 
Ohio statute. J. Slater Gibson, a 
former assistant law director of To 
ledo and a member of the CRC, ap 
pealed to the higher courts and was 
joined by a group of attorneys from 
the Committee itself, among them 
Michael V. DiSalle, former mayor of 
Toledo and former U.S. Price Admin 
istrator. The Supreme Court freed 
the youth and held that the old 
statute, in effect, had been repealed 
by Ohio's Juvenile Code. 

Defense of an 18-year-old rape 
murderer, whose appeal now is pend 
ing in the Ohio Supreme Court, also 
was undertaken by a bar group, 
which designated Marcus L. Fried 
man, former assistant U.S. attorney, 
as the boy's first counsel. Later, Mr. 
Friedman was joined by McCul 
lough, Ned W. Thomas and Richard 
T. Secor, of the Ohio Bar. 

There have been numerous other 
cases studied by the committee, but 
these earliest actions have had a re- 
markable effect on the general atti- 
tude toward individual rights in the 
Toledo area. Drastic changes in po- 
lice methods and procedures were 
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ordered by Toledo's City Manager, 
John J. McCarthy, himself an attor- 
ney and a member of the advisory 
group. Citizens no longer are ar- 
rested for misdemeanors without affi- 
davits, and no longer are jailed “on 
suspicion.” <A similar attitude has 
carried in the higher courts, such as 
the Common Pleas, or trial courts, 
and the Appellate Districts. The 
work of this Committee of attorneys 
and private citizens is having far 
reaching effects in the life of this 
community. 


Southern Gains on 
Community Levels 


By VIC REINEMER 


NE WINTER night ear'ty in 1954 

the mayor, a priest, and a busi- 
nessman of a Southern city discussed 
the possible effects on their commu 
nity of the forthcoming Supreme 
Court school segregation decision 
They talked, too, of the larger prob- 
lem of human relations in the South, 
the opening up of channels of com- 
munications between Negroes and 
whites. With them was an expert in 
the field, Dr. George S. Mitchell, 
executive director of the Southern 
Regional Council. From this meet 
ing, initiated by local citizens, grew 
a Council on Human Relations of 
21 persons, including five Negroes, 
appointed by the City Council. 

Since that meeting nearly two years 
ago a Negro has been appointed to 
the city recreation commission. A 
study of hospital space and needs has 
been undertaken. Various projects to 
improve Negro recreational facilities 
in the community are near comple 
tion. The human relations group is 
making detailed studies of local edu 
cation, welfare, health, and safety, 
and reporting its findings to the 
City Council. 

The community has been host to 
a State Council on Human Relations 
meeting at which Southern college 
presidents, ministers, teachers, and 
others discussed topics like “Offering 
Job Opportunities To All” and heard 
suggested ways of working toward 
rapid compliance with the Supreme 
Court decision 
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Europeans, on tours sponsored by 
the U.S. Information Agency, have 
visited the city to observe how one 
Southern community is facing up to 
the problems brought about by the 
Court order. The work of the local 
Council is fully and often enthusi 
astically reported in church pulpits 
and newsletters, before civic groups, 
and in local and state newspapers 

The city is Rock Hill, in a state 
not noted for progressive race rela 
tions, South Carolina. You will not 
find many, if any, Southern cities 
doing what Rock Hill has done in 
a time. But every Southern 
state and the border state of Ken 
tucky now have state Councils on 
Human Relations, all but one of them 
operating with a professional staff 
usually biracial. These state organ- 
izations are moving cautiously and at 
various speeds. But the mere fact of 
their existence, particularly in the 
Deep South, is meaningful 


so short 


Their method of broadening the 
channels of communication between 
the races is, generally, to work 
through established church groups, 
ministerial associations, community 
councils, PTAs, and other civic 
groups. Valuable allies are organ 
izations like the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith and the Quak- 
ers. (The latter's quietly effective 
program of increasing employment 
opportunities for Negroes has now 
been picked up by the Dallas Cham 
ber of Commerce.) 

In those Southern communities in 
which local action has been taken 
since the Supreme Court's May $1 
decision to give lower federal courts 
and local officials the responsibility 
for desegregating schools, the develop 
ing pattern appears to be appoint 
ment of local school advisory groups 
to which the Councils offer their 
services 

Usually the Council members work 
behind the scenes, neither secking 
nor receiving credit for what they 
accomplish. But theirs is the satis 
faction of knowing that, for example, 
due to their actions Negro conven 
tion delegates found suitable housing 
in a large Southern city, and young 
Negroes are studying at a public 
library heretofore denied them. And 
Council workers know that from these 
developments of civil rights will grow 
understanding among both races 
which will better prepare them to 


work together on other matters of 
mutual concern. 

In at least one recent instance 
formation of a Council was precipi 
tated by a flare-up of racial tensions 
Late in June a biracial church con 
ference at Southern Union College, 
a Congregational Christian Church 
college at Wadley, Ala., was broken 
up bv a threatening white group 
Four days later a Council on Human 
Relations was formed in Wadley 
Serving with the mayor, who 
named chairman, are other members 
of the city three ministers, 
businessmen (white and Negro), and 
Negro teachers. 

“This newly formed Council on 
Human Relations,” said the mayor, 
“wishes to pledge itsell to promote 
harmony and peaceful settlement of 
all future problems arising in our 
community We earnestly 
that the public should know that a 
great majority of citizens of Wadley 
are heartily sorry that a small group 
of people attempted to take the law 
inte their hands. We further wish to 
clearly state that we do not condone 
mob rule in any form.” 

Gov. James E. Folsom condemned 
the action of the white group which 
broke up the meeting. He asked law 
enforcement olficers to see 
further mob action takes place 

Reporting on the organizing session 
of the Wadley Council, which he 
attended, the executive 
the Alabama Council on 
Relations said the Wadley 
“agreed to remain as a permanent 
working body as long as the 
for building interracial understand 
ing and cooperation exists.” 

Organization of the state councils 
was $240,000 grant 
from the Fund for the Republic to 
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the Southern Regional Council, which 
was formed during World War II. 
The SRC underwrites, on a diminish- 
ing basis, staff salaries and other 
expenses of the state organizations. 

The state organizations are respon 
sible for raising an increasing amount 
ot their own funds during a three 
yea: period, after which they will be 
on their own. Each state organiza- 
tion has a board of directors, com- 
posed of local persons, which sets 
policy, guides the staff, raises funds, 
and works at the problem of improv- 
ing human relations. 

While some qualified state leaders 
of stature have been reluctant to take 
top Council jobs, there are outstand 
ing exceptions. The executive direc- 
tor of the Georgia Council is Dr. Guy 
H. Wells, president emeritus of 
Georgia State College for Women 
and a former Rotary governor and 
Point IV official in Africa. In Ala- 
bama a white Methodist minister and 
a Negro jointly guide Council activ- 
ity. The executive secretary of the 
Mississippi Council is a Negro woman. 

One day last summer Bryant 
Bowles, president of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
White People, flew to North Caro- 
lina in his loudspeaker-equipped 
plane to organize opposition to the 
Court ruling. His much-publicized 
rally was a flop. About 200 persons 
showed up in Charlotte's large Me- 
morial Stadium. Bowles postponed 
organization and bitterly denounced 
the local newspapers and organiza- 
tions which had, too fully for his 
purposes, informed the citizenry of 
his background and beliefs. 

His reception would have been 
poor even if the head of the North 
Carolina Council on Human Rela- 
tions had not used the occasion to 
urge the “decent and fair-minded 
people in our community to concern 
themselves with this problem (de 
segregation) and provide the neces- 
sary leadership for a sensible approach 
to it " Extremists of Bowles’ 
stripe are not likely to succeed in 
many Southern communities. But, 
the point is, the Councils are mar- 
shalling the type of local leadership 
which will minimize the power of 
extremists of right or left. As the 
president of the Rock Hill Council 
said recently, “If we repulse the out- 
siders, then we must face our own 
problems ourselves.” 
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Africa Aflame 


Shepherd, Jr. 


By George 


“They have taken away our 
language, they have dispossessed 
us of our lands, but above all, 
they have taken away our Soul.” 


_— are the passionate words of 
an Algerian deputy to an English 
journalist, Nina Epton, in 1949, as 
he spoke out against French rule in 
his country. His words were especial 
ly bitter because he had experienced 
actual torture at the hands of the 
French police. 

After more than a century of rule 
in Algeria and a somewhat shorter 
period in Morocco and Tunisia, 
French colonial rule is on its way out. 
Such voices as the young deputy’s 
were few in number back in 1949; but 
the rising tide of resentment against 
French rule is now in full flood. A 
Frenchman can no longer walk the 
streets of Casablanca or Algiers in 
safety. Bombs are thrown into cafes, 
and machine guns open fire without 
warning upon crowds in the market 
places. And in the mountainous, al- 
most impenetrable, vastness of the 
interior of Morocco and Algeria, 
armed tribesmen carry on guerrilla 
warfare against lonely columns of 
the French Foreign Legion 

The United States has become in 
volved in this North African revolt 
far more than most Americans real- 
ize. We have air bases in North Afri- 
ca. Although our troops are not 
involved in any of the fighting or 
rioting, their very presence cannot 
help but serve as a curb upon the 
rebels. More serious is the withdrawal 
of over half of the French divisions 
from the NATO command in 
Europe to North Africa. These troops 
are equipped, to a great extent, with 
American arms. Communist propa 
gandists seize upon this fact and 
expand it to the utmost in seeking to 
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show the Arabs that the United States 
is working secretly with France to 
suppress the North African rebellions. 
The recent sale of helicopters to 
France to utilize in the military ac- 
tions in the mountains of Algeria 
gave added ammunition to those who 
would blacken the name of America 
Finally, the United States’ support of 
the French on the recent debate in 
the United Nations over Algeria 
makes it even harder to distinguish 
between United States and French 
policy. 

Morocco was one of the latest vic- 
tims of European expansionism. Un- 
til 1912, when the French marched 
in, Morocco had been a national en- 
tity for over a thousand years. It was 
the remainder of the ancient Moor- 
ish Empire which included most of 
North Africa. It had a_ highly 
developed civilization with accom- 
plishments in medicine, chemistry, 
astronomy, and mathematics. Arabic 
numerals were introduced into Eu- 
rope by Pope Sylvester II, who had 
learned them while a student at the 
University of Fez. 

The ten million inhabitants of 
Morocco, including Spanish Moroc- 
co, number five hundred thousand 
Europeans, three hundred thousand 
Jews, and nine million Arabs and 
terbers. The large non-African mi 
nority groups are the most com- 
plicating factors in the North African 
scene. The Colons, as the French 
settlers called, immigrated to 
Morocco in increasing numbers after 
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the establishment of the Protectorate 
in 1912. Having more education and 
being equipped with capital and tech 
nical knowledge, they soon gained 
control of the commanding heights of 
the economy. 


It cannot be denied that a corollary 
of French exploitation has been the 
deveiopment of roads, industry, and 
welfare, from which the millions of 
Arabs derive some small benefit. But 
the farther one goes from the main 
centers, the harder it is to discover 
any of these benefits. Frenchmen 
have the best land, fill all the pro 
fessions, hold the best jobs. French 
firms, banks, and cartels own most 
basic industries, mines, and large com 
mercial enterprises. Agriculture is the 
chief industry. Cereals and citrus are 
produced in quantity. Minerals are 
important also. Phosphate rock worth 
$50 million is exported annually, and 
many other basic metals are mined in 
quantity 

Most taxes are absorbed in costs 
of consumer goods. This means, of 
course, that the millions of consum 
ers bear the burden of government 
while the wealthy French have rela- 
tively light taxes. An example is the 
one and one-half cents tax a pound 
on sugar (about 15 per cent) while 
furs and jewelry and other lux 
uries, bought mostly by the Colons, 
are untaxed. Minimum wage rates 
range from 13 cents to 16 cents per 
hour 


France applied to Morocco her 
general policy of “assimilation” with 
in the French Union. This meant 
that a few Moroccans sat in the 
Council of the French Union in Paris 
which has powers little beyond that 
of a college debating society. Ulti 
mately, the French conceived of 
Morocco, along with the rest of her 
Empire, as part of a Federal Union 
Until recently, this seemed to them 
much too far off even to talk about 
The lack of French realism about the 
forces of nationalism moving under 
the suriace can be compared with 
the illusionary ideas of the French 
aristocracy just before La Guillotine 
awakened them from their dreams in 
1789 

Untul recent formation 
of a Governing Council, there was 
no representative government in 
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Morocco. The French ruled indirect 
ly through the Sultan, whose signa 
ture was required upon all decrees. 
This worked well as long as the 
Sultanate was free from nationalist 
influence. About 1947, the then reign 
ing Sultan Mohammed Ben Youssef 
began to show growing nationalist 
leanings. Under the influence of na 
tionalist parties he began to petition 
the French for self-government. By 
1953, he had gone so far as to refuse 
to sign decrees, The French proceed- 
ed to stage a coup d'etat with the 
help of Berber tribesmen, and sent 
the Sultan into exile. The rest is 
well-known contemporary history, 
and since the Berber chieftains have 
now united with the Arabs in support 
of the return of Mohammed Ben 
Youssef to the throne, it is simply a 
matter of time until the exiled Sul 
tan returns. Meanwhile, many Moroc- 
cans and Frenchmen have died dur 
ing this fiasco. 

The French Colons fanatically re 
sist the trend toward national self 
determination on the part of the 
Moroccans. They stand to lose their 
special privileges and therefore cling 
to the protection of the Mother Coun 
try. Acts of counter-terrorism by the 
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Colons against the Moroccans have 
become quite common. Innocent men 
and wemen have often been the vic 
tims of terrorists from both sides. 
What seems most inexcusable is the 
extent of participation in the counter 
terrorism by high French police offi 
cials and army officers. Torture has 
become an accepted instrument of the 
police in a manner unknown outside 
of totalitarian countries for over a 
century. Nationalist parties are out- 
lawed, their press suppressed, and 
thousands whose only crime has been 
to seek freedom for Morocco are 
in prison. 


The situation in Algeria is even 
worse than that in Morocco. French 
policy, until recently, has been that 
Algeria is a department of France 
(somewhat similar to a state in the 
United States) and that self-govern- 
ment is not a question that can be 
discussed. There seems to be some 
relaxation of that policy in the face 
of the current rebellion and aroused 
world opinion. 

The French position is a familiar 
one now as a result of their spectacu- 
lar walk-out from the United Na- 
tions over the decision to place the 
Algerian question on the agenda of 
the General Assembly 

It is surprising the extent of sym 
pathy the French gained in this coun- 
try for their argument that the 
problem of Algeria was purely a 
domestic matter of no concern to the 
U.N. This is doubtless the result of 
the appalling lack of adequate in- 
formation. While Algeria is a depart- 
ment of France and the French have 
been in Algeria for more than a 
hundred years, the fact remains that 
the attempted assimilation of Algeria 
into France has been opposed by the 
nearly united opposition of ninety 
per cent of the inhabitants of the 
country. There are about one million 
Colons in Algeria and about nine 
million Arabs 

When, in 1947, the Algerian 
Statute was drawn up in Paris, the 
Arab-Algerian delegates withdrew 
from the discussions over the adop- 
tion of Article No. 1, referring to 
Algeria as a part of France. Since 
that time nationalist resistance to this 


assimilation has been growing. The 
French have outlawed all nationalist 
parties, even such moderate groups 
as Amis du Manifeste, formed by 
Ferhat Abbas, who several years ago 
favored assimilation and then turned 
against it when he found that he 
could not gain equal treatment with 
Frenchmen in the civil service 

It is true that some Arab-Algerians 
sit in the French Parliament. These 
representatives are appointed by the 
Algerian Assembly, which is made 
up of two bodies of sixty delegates 
each. The first body is elected by 
European voters plus a very small 
number of distinguished Algerians 
The other body is elected by the vast 
mass of Algerians. This means that 
the French population is greatly 
over-represented and Algerians dis 
criminated against. It is a we}l-recog 
nized fact that French officials have 
been known to rig these elections 
The vast South Western provinces of 
Algeria are under French military 
rule and never have enjoyed even 
the legal fiction of representative 
government. 

The pattern of the French rule in 
Algeria is similar to that in Morocco 
French settlers have 
form of feudal agrarianism, taking 
the best land for themselves, and 
controlling the industries. Assimila 
tion has taken on aggressive char 
acteristics; for instance, the Arabic 
language is not taught in the govern- 
ment schools. Even penetrating into 
the sacred realm of religion, French 
authorities appoint the Moslem 
“Muftis” and “Imans.” 


established a 


What is surprising is not that the 
Algerians have revolted but that they 
have endured this repression for so 
long. A great massacre of Algerians 
took place in 1945 with the victory of 
the allies over Germany. The Alge 
rians,; thinking that their day of free 
dom had come, too, celebrated in the 
streets; they were met by French 
machine guns. French authorities re 
ported forty thousand dead. Today 
the Algerians are in full revolt and 
are not likely to be pacified without 
a measure of self-government 


Many Frenchmen have raised their 
voices in protest against their coun 
try’s policy in North Africa. Some 
conscripts in the army have rebelled 
against being sent to North Africa 
Fortunately, these protests do not all 
come from the Communists. Claude 
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Bordet, editor of France Observateur, 
an independent weekly, in answering 
the question, “Why do we have to go 
and fight in North Africa?” said 
bs to defend the estates of M. 
Borgeaud, the profits of M. Blachette, 
the mines of M. Aiguillon, the 


brothels of El Glaoui, the arrogance 
of George Bidault, and amour-propre 
of Alphonse Juin.” This issue of the 
magazine was promptly seized by the 
French police 


It is difficult for us to realize that 
the French whom we are accustomed 
to regard as among the most demo- 
cratic people in the world could be- 
have in this totalitarian manner in 
North Africa. Yet it is necessary to 
remember that their policy would 
probably be much more enlightened 
if the large minority of Colons had 
not been settled in North Africa. In 
addition the old Empire is collapsing 
Men cling in desperation to the 
wealth and prestige of a glorious era 
that is dying. Time and again French 
leaders have referred to the loss of 
France’s status as a world power 
should she be forced out of North 
Africa. 

What is tragic is that France can 
not envision a new emerging relation 
ship with her dependent peoples, like 
the British Commonwealth of Na 
tions. In yielding to North African 
nationalism, France would preserve 
something, but in holding out she 
will lose all. Something in her historic 
temperament makes her hang on to 
the end as in the days of Louis XVI, 
rather than yield at five minutes to 
twelve as did the British. 

One could wish that we in Ameri 
ca would remain true to our histori 
tradition of liberation from colonial 
bondage. The Sultan of Morocco was 
the first foreign ruler to recognize 
the fledgling United States of Ameri 
ca after our victorious revolt against 
colonialism. How grateful George 
Washington was for this act! Now 
will we reciprocate? As peace-loving 
peoples, we cannot support the resort 
to violence on the part of colonial 
peoples; but we could use our vast 
prestige and power to urge and assist 
reform and development toward self 
government. To support colonialism 
is to concede the ultimate victory to 
Communism before we start. Ou 
American democracy has a message of 
freedom for all mankind if we would 
only implement it 
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The Debate on Pacifism 


The October issue debate on Speak Truth to Power Lrought us an 
almost unprecedented flood of mail. We can’t possibly publish all, 


or nearly all, of the letters 


We have chosen those that follow be 


cause they seemed to us to constitute a representative cross-section 


of the views expressed 


Dear Sirs 


What a burden you place on us! In the 
ordinary run of ideas and issues, deciding 
where to stand isn't too difficult, and often 
just means selecting ready-made opinions 
that fit our previously assembled biases 
But your Speak Truth to Power analysis 
convinced me this way and that—wind 
blown—with each discussion. To retain a 
vain belief that I am not lightly persuaded, 
I must admire your selection of commenta 
tors and the resulting depth, strength, 
authority, and eloquence of the whole 
presentation 

Just after reading the Friends’ pamphlet, 
the October Progressive arrived to clarify, 
or at least to verify, the horrible feeling 
that Speak Truth to Power must be almost 
wholly right in its program and perhaps our 
only hope, but also just as unrealizable 
while the minute hand approaches mid 
night. I pray we read the clock wrong 

One question, however: Since non 
violence can offer effective positive action 
for achieving desired ends, what supports 
the supposition that its use naturally will 
be for good ends, as we see them? Could 
not Communists (or anyone) stimulate in 
Asia, for example, a brand of non-violent 
pressure impossible to resist, yet aimed to 
ward further suppression of the individual 
human dignity we value? (Substituting 
race dignity, perhaps.) 

Non-violence philosophy obviously is 
more than a bunch of techniques for 
achieving predetermined ends other than the 
negation of war and man-harm-man. It 
seeks, it stimulates, it broaches the powerful 
fact of love, it breeds respect, it 
fights the all good vs. all bad 
But, I wonder if these fine aspects are 
automatically and necessarily linked with 
its techniques for meeting opposition. Yes 
one meets oppositon with willingness to face 
self-examination and with other attitudes 
and faiths which make the resolution of 
conflict without violence both feasible and 
profitable 

But the non-violent techniques we have 
seen work effectively (for good, to be sure) 
involved suffering and sacrifice leading to 
the eventual embarrassment of the “opposi 
tion and a ‘victory for u0n-violence 
Maybe that's the limited old concept, but 
these techniques do work in many situa 
And one might they could 
work most definitely against our set of 


mutual 
attitude 


tions quess 
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values, if cleverly perverted and sold to 
say, the patient and suffering Chinese 


Hmmm. Would “good” non-violence then 
influence “bad” non-violence? What prepa 
ration for this state of affairs should be 
planned? Isn't something of this sort a 
logical next step for the Communists, who 
as fully as we do the futility 
of modern total war? 

Acrrep PPrANsTrant 
San Diego, Calif 


must realize 


Dear Sirs 


The discussion on Speak Truth to Power 
is something sadly needed in our day. The 
saddest part, however, is that the question 

Is There Another Way?” has never even 
occurred to the man on the street, govern 
ment policy-makers, and even to the man 
in the pew and to too few in the pulpit 

Wituam P. Nyce 


Lansdale, Pa 1 


Dear Sirs 


That symposium was fine. The 
of the Quakers all proved that their side 
of the discussion hasnt a convincing argu 
ment to stand on. The Friends 
tention—that humanitarian and 
ends cannot be achieved by the methods of 
power politics and military force—is 
trovertible The critics evaded 
dealt with, the issues 


Mr. Kennan “acknowledges guilt 
ating our postwar policy of organized and 
hostility to the US.S.R. and then 
claims, in effect, that he didn't know it was 
loaded. Mr. Kennan's surprise that the 
containment of Russia” policy did not 
lead to constructive solutions for 
tional problems would be more convincing 


critics 


basic con 


democrati« 


uncon 


rather than 


in initi 


open 


interna 


if he were not a professional diplomat and 
student of history 


Surely Mr. Kennan has not forgotten that 
the British made the “containment of Rus 
sia” the kingpin of their balance-of-power 
technique of power politics for well 
a century. The history of how this sort 
of policy worked out in practice in the pre 

Vorld War Il period is strong evidence 
(if not conclusive proof) that the kind of 
policy which strengthens one power blo 
against another cannot be maintained with 
out war, and is extremely liable to back 


over 
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fire when the lesser members of some 
balance-of-power combination break free 
and begin some “containing” on their own, 
as Japan did from 1931 on. History denies 
the illusion that an equilibrium between 
power blocs can be maintained. The bal- 
ance-of-power technique was thoroughly 
discredited by World War II. 


Mr. Kennan justifies this discredited tech- 
nique (just as the British did) by claiming 
that our military power is on the side of 
morality. He actually accused the Friends 
of seeing “no great importance in this ques- 
tion” —as h the moral issue were not 
in fact precisely the heart of the Friends 
discussion. Mr, Kennan insists that our 
first concern is for “the safety and well- 
being of others’ and suggests that it would 
be immoral to “abandon others to the good 
graces of Communist power.” He declares: 
“This is a vital point; for if modern totali- 
tarianism is actually no more horrible than 
modern American democracy, the rationale 
of recent American foreign policy does 
indeed break down at many points. Ad- 
mittedly, the differences . . . are diiferences 
of degree. But are they unimportant? Ask 
the Estonians. Ask the inhabitants of East 
Berlin, and of the Eastern Zone of 
Germany.” 

This would appear to evade, rather than 
resolve the issue. The problem under dis- 
cussion is not whether American domestic 
democracy is not more moral and humane 
than totalitartaniem (for all Americans cer- 
tainly agree that it is); te issue is (a) 
whether the U.S. government's currently 
extreme commitment to overwhelming mili- 
tary power—with the inevitable strengthen- 
ing of militaristic and totalitarian attitudes— 
will not so dilute our own traditional de- 
mocracy as to destroy it; and (b) whether 
at this moment our foreign policy, from the 
point of view of the peoples we claim to 
protect, is not, in fact, “as horrible’ as 
Communist totalitarianism. 

Mr. Kennan says “ask the Estonians!” 
Wouldn't it be more to the point to ask 
some people who have had experience with 
an American military = a eg the 
Okinawans? Americans who have gotten 
their information about our occupation of 
Okinawa from that delightful fairy-tale, 
Teahouse of the August Moon, might be 
startled, should we ask the Okinawans, to 
discover that our military consider the island 
as a strategic base, and the interests of the 
people are thoroughly subordinated to our 
military programs. 

In our concern 


with the mote in the 
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Russian eye we neglect the beam in our 
own. actual policies carried out by 
our military in the Far Eastern areas we 
control, or dominate, prove that the ULS. 
military, no more than the Russian, can use 
absolute power humanely. The Friends’ 
conclusions are unassailable: we Americans 
must give up our reliance on military power, 
or give up our ideals. The two are mutually 
incompatible. 

HeLcen Mears 

New York, N.Y 


Dear Sirs: 

I was greatly impressed by the moral 
fervor and ethical considerations that guided 
the representatives of the Quakers and in 
their arguments. | have often wished I could 
embrace their position; it does make for 
deep spiritual enrichment. But I don't know 
where or how to move. I find myself living 
in a world where armed might plays a 
decisive role. Is not the answer then to 
struggle on, however long and painful the 
process, to achieve worldwide rejection of 
force, rather than to assume that one people 
can do it by themselves? 

I can admire, and do admire, the Quaker 
position, but | would wish, too, that they 
would tell us how we could stand up to 
aggressive evil in the world if we ourselves 
lay down our arms. Gandhi's magnificent 
achievement in the face of the British will 
last in men’s memories as long as the world 
endures, but it is important for us to recall 
that his non-violence was directed against 
a non-aggressive power like Great Britain, 
and that Nehru’s India, faced with threats 
from more aggressive sources, has been 
obliged to abandon non-violence. These 
facts ought to weigh heavily in our decision. 
They ought to help us see that the goal 
must be the universal disarmament of all 
nations. 


OHN J. BLAcK 
ashington, D.C. 


Dear Sirs: 


The symposium on Speak Truth to Power 
was interesting in several ways 

1. It showed that words, logic, and intel- 
ligence do not change men when they 
think their bread is buttered by the opposite. 

2. Norman Thomas’ effort saddened me 
for I remember he once said, “If you vote 
for what you don't want because you think 
you can't get what you want you deserve 
what you get.” And, “A choice between 
two evils gets you evil.” Now he says, *... 
good men at critical moments have had to 
accept as the best available alternative a 
dedicated cooperation with their fellows in 
violent defense, or quest, of justice and 
freedom.” 

It would be fine if this violence produced 
justice and freedom but he cites the Civil 

ar. The fact is that the Negroes haven't 
received much of either in the 90 years 
since they were freed after “violent defense.” 

. | was surprised none of the critics of 
Speak Truth to Power aited the glaring 
defect in it—the effort to re-write history 
quite in the manner of Orwell's 1984. As 
an anti-war fighter in 1939-'41 I protest 
this error vehemently. The writers claim 
it was since 1945 that values formerly con- 
sidered the very foundation of democracy 
have been undermined. It was in Roose- 


velt's Administration and before we got into 
World War II, that we, who were too 
active in protesting the steps he was taking 
to put us in that war (all the time promising 
none of our boys would fight on foreign 
soil!), received letters from the P.B.I. saying 
our recent letter regarding such-and-such 
was - on file in that bureau. Rep. Hamil- 
ton Fish fought that bit of totalitarianism. 
The liberals’ Congressmen were too busy 
fastening peacetime conscription on us! 
Yonge U. STaFPporp 
Springfield, Mass. 


Dear Sirs: 


The symposium brings out a matter that 
has long troubled me—the use of the same 
words by different persons who obviously 
do not mean the same thing. 

What do “power” and “force” mean? 
Surely power for good can be as strong 
as power for evil. Surely armed force and 
spiritual force are poles apart. Surely force 
is not necessarily synonymous with vio- 
lence, as George Kennan seems to think. 
Some groups of Friends have demonstrated 
in many situations that there is nothing 
stronger than spiritual force. Unfortunately 
this kind of force is not widespread enough 
for us even to hope that our government 
will use it or that the majority of citizens 
would be ready to support it. 


Dwight Macdonald writes of Moscow 
“by military pressure plus propaganda plus 
dirty work” bringing half of Asia under its 
control. Yes, but some of us think that, if 
we had acted to help people struggling under 
oppression, famine, and ill health, like the 
Chinese, they would not have turned to 
Russia for aid—we have so much more to 
give them. He writes, “It took several 
years of bloody fighting . . . merely to 
prevent the Communists from invading” 
South Korea. Yes, but, if we had stopped 
at repelling the invasion, the Chinese would 
not have ome involved and we should 
not have had that mess on our hands. 


I have always admired George Kennan's 
calm, lucid appraisal of situations of which 
he seems to have a profound and under- 
standing knowledge. But it seems quite 
muddled thinking to equate “force” (what- 
ever he means by this term) and “violence” 
(which needs no adjective) and to apply 
“violence” to disciplinary measures neces- 
sary in the family or tribe, to use it in con- 
nect on with parental authority. 

1 believe with the Friends that we have 
a responsibility to our less fortunate, suf- 
fering fellow-men but that that responsi- 
bility should be discharged in the construc- 
tive manner that the Friends use, in such 
activities as the Marshall Plan (modified so 
governments cannot use the funds for war 
and so they will benefit the mass of the 
people), in aid such as we have furnished 
in small ways in helping others to help 
themselves. For those wha feel no such 
responsibility, it can surely be demonstrated 
that this form of activity is “enlightened 
self-interest.” 

Heten S. Eaton 
Duxbury, Mass 


Dear Sirs: 


That is an eloquent plea the Quakers 
make—but they fail miserably to meet the 
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principal challenge of their critics. They 
use many words but say little about the 
down-to-earth question, “What do you do 
in a world in which the other great power 
is a totalitarian dictatorship committed to 
world conquest?” To submit would be a 
betrayal of everything we claim to stand 
for, not to mention the betrayal of the 
people to whom we purport to hold out a 
helping hand. 

Witson Srurcess 

Falls Church, Va 


Dear Sirs: 


The symposium on Speak Truth to Power 
was most timely. Karl Menninger has done 
a@ great service by identifying the enemy 
as hate, the product of fear and suspicion 
Its opposite, love, with sympathy and under- 
standing, is the only force capable of 
changing the hearts of men. ise Dr. 
Einstein, following Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki, said, “This calls for a new kind of 
thinking; we must change the hearts of 
men; we shall not do it with mechanisms.” 

On the surface it seems that mechanisms 
were never more firmly in the saddle and 
riding mankind. The hope of the world is 
that so many are seeking a better way. 

paramount question today is not the 
control of atomic energy but rather man's 
need to control himself 

Puture historians will write of these 
confused Cold War years and marvel that 
men could make such progress in science 
and industry while forgetting how to think. 

The Communists have made a religion of 
their ideology. We with our monstrous 
atomic program make a mockery of our 
religion. 

Vera Moore Squires 
Biloxi, Miss. 


Dear Sirs: 


Stephen Cary and Robert Pickus were 
wonderful and Dr. Menninger profound. It 
gets down to the basic search for the pur- 
pose of life, doesn't it? Does Christianity 
“work” or does it not? 

Here the theologian assures us that it 
does not work. The Socialist says in effect 
that the ends justify the means. I'm afraid 
our leaders are men with little faith. Here 
the scientist, the humble physician of the 
mind, is more Christian than the professor 
of applied Christianity—but that is not 
surprising. 

rying to protect our Christian heritage 
by spraying our brother with jellied gas- 
oline and setting him on fire is one way, 
but according to John, “If anyone declares, 
‘I love God, and yet hates his brother, he 
is a liar.” Who then are the Godless? 
And all this time we have been pointing 
our fingers at the Russians 
A. B. Bittinc 
Gilroy, Calif. 


Dear Sirs: 

You have done a good public service in 
publishing the symposium. 

It seems to me that Speak Truth to 
Power has an excellent case. | think it was 
Buddha who said: “All that we are is the 
result of what we have thought.” I think 
too many people underestimate the poten- 
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tiality of people. 1 am sure that a surprising 
number will rise to higher thinking than 
mere retaliation, if they have a chance to 
understand. We are still too stingy with 
our education. We refuse to let enough 
people know, through education, what 
wonderful things have been done and 
thought by some men, to let them in on 
the stream of high motivation that is strug- 
gling to get attention. 

We have to start some time, and more 
power to those who, with the Quakers, 
are striving for a better human outlook 

Oxaus J. Mure 
Moose, Wyo 


Dear Sirs: 


Cheers for The Progressive for presenting 
the symposium. If there has been a more 
significant statement of an alternative to 
American reliance on military power, I 
haven't seen or heard of it. Whether one 
agrees with every point or not, the fact is 
that it breaks away from the “brain-wash- 
ing” to which Americans are daily sub 
jected through the press, radio, television, 
politicians, and, as Mr. Niebuhr illustrates, 
the clergy. 

With one exception, five distinguished 
men act as if they don't know the time of 
day. They, too, are caught up in the game 
of justifying everything the state does. Mr 
Kennan is even bothered about a suagestion 
of helping the backward and poverty 
stricken, while Mr. Niebuhr still is en- 
tranced by his “justice,” which obviously 
only we can protect by dropping hydrogen 
bombs. 

Only Dr. Menninger appears interested 
in human beings. And yet what else is the 
whole thing about? Yes, you have done a 
great thing to bring this question to your 
readers. Perhaps it will help to cut through 
ideologies and systems, and remind us that 
the problem is now to prevent the eradica 
tion of the human race 


Witson A. Geap 
Columbus, O 


Dear Sirs 

I was very much disappointed with every 
one of the commentaries in the debate. Not 
one of them seemed to me to get right on 
the nub of the difficulty. All, without ex 
ception, approached it mainly from the 
theoretical angle—what ought logically to 
result from the use or non-use of force— 
rather than from the empirical point of 
view—what actually did result. 

The problem of whether or not military 
measures are ever justifiable seems to me « 
simple one once we come down from the 
clouds of speculation and begin to examine 
the plain, inescapable historic facts. And 
the —e are that both Germany and Japan 
were rabidly militaristic prior to World 
War Il, while they are now strongly 
pacifist! 

Let the pacifists discuss this fact, and we 
will really begin to get somewhere. Instead, 
they ring the changes on the theme that 
World War II, like World War I, failed to 
make the world safe for democracy. Actual- 
ly, it did work with those nations against 
which we fought. It is those nations against 
which we did not fight that are causing our 


present predicament. And there is every 
reason to believe that if we had used the 
same methods against Russia we did against 
the Axis, the results would have been the 
same. But where is the pacifist who will 
admit this? It is so much easier to cry 
“War never accomplishes anything” and 
“you cannot make men good by force 
than to analyze historical facts in an objec 
tive manner 

The objection that a showdown with 
Russia now would lead to atomic catastro- 
phe is more to the point. But would it have 
done so then, when we enjoyed a monopoly 
of the atomic bomb and overwhelming mili 
tary superiority, and every nation in the 
world except Russia favored atomic inspec 
tion and control? But no, we preferred to 
talk things over reasonably with the Krem- 
lin. Well, did that bring peace? We dis 
banded the mightiest armed force in history 
without forcing acceptance of the Baruch 
Plan first. Did that bring peace? Let the 
pacifists answer this question! 


TxHeovors B., Durur 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Those are sweet words of the Quakers 
full of love and hope. It makes me feel my 
Sunday best to read their prescription for 
peace. But then I awake by recalling that 
there are 300 Soviet divisions armed, 
equipped, and trained for action; an undis 
closed number of Soviet submarines poised 
for war, and flotillas of Soviet planes heavy- 
laden with atomic and hydrogen bombs 
Love will find a way, but until love finds 
a way to achieve disarmament, I do not 
think we ought to place our freedom in a 
position where it could be destroyed, over 
night, by Soviet arms 

]. C. Saurmes 
Ann Arbor, Mich 


Your thought-provoking debate, Is 
There Another Way?,” should be presented 
in reprints as a superior way to greet 
friends at Christmastime, in place of the 
usually meaningless Christmas cards. At 
twelve and one-half cents per copy, in lots 
of 80 copies, it is cheap for struggling 
scholars and teachers who have 80 thinking 
friends. This is an idea offered out of a 
profound appreciation to The Progressive. 

A. Oventus 
Los Angeles, Calif 


We think Elizabeth Gruse's artwork and 
makeup for the debate, Speak Truth to 
Power, is striking, powerful, and a great 
asset to the whole symposium. Congratu 
lations on getting Miss Gruse to do it! 

MARIAN AND Netson Fuson 
Nashville, Tenn 


The Chicago Test 


Dear Sirs 


Your correspondent reporting on the 
Broyles test oath suit, in the November 
issue, mistakenly limits the possible effect of 
the first suit filed by ACLU attorneys for 
Mrs. Shirley Lens, a Chicago teacher. The 
suit not only seeks to remove employees of 
the Chicago Board of Education from the 
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scope of the law, but raises the basic con- 
stitutional issues. 

In addition to the Lens suit, two others, 
also raising the constitutional issue, have 
now been filed and another is contemplated. 
All five individuals involved refused to sign 
the oath for reasons of conscience. 


A lower court decision in the Lens case 
is expected before the end of the year 
From the litigation, the ACLU hopes i a 
clear ruling on the constitutionality of the 
legislation. 

The attorneys in these cases are con- 
tributing their services. However, there are 
court costs to be met and a lic education 
job to be done. Any contributions towards 
these expenses would be gratefully received 

Kennetu Douty 

Executive Director 

American Civil Liberties Union 
19 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Unions and Negroes 


Dear Sirs: 

Mr. Murray Kempton's article, “The 
Negro Waits His Turn,” in the October 
issue The Progressive is incorrect in its 
comment about the CIO Oil Workers. The 
article is defamatory of this union and 
does harm to the liberal movement in the 
South. 

Mr. Kempton says: “Until very recently, 
the CIO Oil Workers wrote into their 
contracts a system under which Negro 
employees were sealed off from any chance 
at promotion..." This and the remainder 
of Mr. Kempton's comments on this union 
are both qualitatively and quantitatively 
wrong. 

Qualitatively, he is wrong if he means 
that CIO Oil Workers ever wrote into any 
contract a clause sealing Negroes off from 
any chance at promotion, e hasten to 
confess, with sadness, that we have signed 
some contracts written in such way that 
through tacit application of certain clauses, 
Negroes were in fact denied full promo 
tional opportunities. We did not write 
them in. We only agreed in a few cases 
to long-established company and community 
practices. We have consistently chipped 
away at these clauses to Jessen the degree 
of discrimination, Mr. Kempton implies that 
we initiated such discrimination; on the con- 
trary, we only accepted some tacit discrim- 
ination in cases where we were not strong 
enough to prevent it. 

Quantitatively he is wrong by his gen 
eralization which implies that such discrim- 
ination was standard, typical, or common- 
place in CIO Oil contracts. Those con- 
tracts which contain clauses permitting 
tacit discrimination are few in number and 
none of them seals off Negroes from all 
promotions. 

If Mr. Kempton had done a competent 
job of reporting he would have found that 
this union had done much to eliminate 
racial discrimination, We sincerely believe 
we have done more in this direction than 
any other labor union in America; certainly 
more than any other union containing 
Southern membership so large as to repre- 
sent a controlling power in union affairs. 
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We feel that some of these facts should 
have been revealed: 

1. The CIO Oil Workers held the first 
regular non-segregated meetings ever held 
in the South—20 years ago. 

2. The CIO Oil Workers was the first 
union to establish in its contracts the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work regard- 
less of race. ies than a decade ago, CIO 
Oil Workers secured a federal court ruling 
affirming this principle and ordering its 
application in those situations in which 
government agencies stipulate contract con- 
ditions. This court ruling has served as a 
precedent in both the Korth and South 
since then. 

3, CIO Oil Workers, ever since the 
World War II transportation emergency 
ended, has refused to hold conventions in 
the segregated South, although doing so 
would have saved our small and under- 
financed union hundreds of thousands of 
dollars because the geographical center of 
our membership has been in the South. 

4. The CIO Oil Workers have sacrificed 
literally tens of thousands of members and 
many strategic bargaining units to less 
scrupulous opposing unions in organizing 
campaigns because we have refused to 
“race-bait” while such opposing unions have 
inflamed white prejudice against us by 
race-baiting. 

5. CIO Oil Workers, through political 
action, have been a major force in gaining 
full political rights for Negroes, particularly 
in Texas, while previously they were disen- 
franchised by white primary tactics. CIO 
Oil Workers have removed from office 
many local officials who have discriminated 
against Negroes in law enforcement. 

6. ClO Oil Workers have completely 
eliminated discrimination in many plants 
where it has been standard practice in the 
past and greatly reduced discrimination in 
all plants where it remains. 

This list could be much longer. We urge 
any fair-minded liberal to survey our record 
carefully. We would prefer that we not 
be analyzed by hearsay and from a great 
distance 

Ray Davipson 

Publicity Director 

Oil, Chemical, and Atomic Workers 
International Union, CIO 

Denver, Colo 


Dear Sirs 


I agree generally with Mr. Kempton's 
analysis of the race problem as it affects 
labor unions. However, it seems apparent 
that his source of information is somewhat 
antiquated; because of this he has erron- 
eously made the statement that the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers is one of the 
labor unions whose constitution bars Ne- 
groes from becoming members. Our con- 
stitution contains no such barriers. 

It is true that prior to 1952 there was a 
provision which restricted membership to 
whites only; however, at our convention in 
June, 1952, the constitution was amended, 
and Article 16 now reads; “Section 1. Any 
person of good moral character who is 
actually employed or was formerly em- 
ployed in the transportation industries 
designated in the preamble in any of 
the classes listed therein is eligible to 
membership.” 

I mention this merely to correct the record 


and not as a criticism of the article itself. 


J. F. Younc 

Vice-President 

The Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers 

St. Louis, Mo 


Dear Sirs: 

{ wish to correct a statement in Murray 
Kempton’s article in the October issue, 
“The Negro Waits His Turn.” He wrote 
“The armed services have abolished segre- 
gation. Now a Negro can be an electrician 
on a battleship, but he cannot be a Class A 
member of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers.” 

This is a gross mis-statement of fact. | 
have been a Class A member of the 
1.B.E.W. for 35 years and am personally 
acquainted with a number of Class A mem- 
bers who are Negroes and residing in the 
city of Chicago and many others in Atlanta, 
Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., a Orleans, La., 
Cleveland, O., Cincinnati, O.. New York 
City, and numerous cities throughout the 
nation. Your attacks on organized labor 
lead me to request that no further copies 
of your publication be sent me 


R. W. BLaxe 
Chicago, Ill 


Dear Sirs 


I am aware and appreciative of the posi- 
tive achievements of the Oil Workers Inter- 
national which Ray Davidson details. | 
would not have selected Oil Workers if 
they had not belonged to the better element; 
they, as I said, represent the future, and 
their failures are thus more important to a 
true evaluation of the problem still faced 
by the Negro worker. The fact remains 
that the original complaint to the President's 
Committee on Contract Enforcement against 
discrimination in the Southern oil industry 
was brought against the Oil Workers Inter- 
national as well as the offending companies. 

I can only apologize for my assertion 
that the railway telegraphers still keep the 
color ban in their constitution. It remains 
my understanding that the change only 
empowered their president to waive the 
color bar in specific cases, and that this 
was made necessary by the requirements 
of the new union shop law on the railroads. 

I do not think that the fact that a few 
Negroes hold Class A memberships in 
electrical workers’ locals—the NAACP esti- 
mates a dozen in great centers like New 
York and Chicago—alters my point that it 
is easier for a Negro to become a trained 
electrician in the Navy than in the APL 

But I could not leave the subject without 
saying how encouraging the fact and tone 
of these protesting letters seem to me. Ten 
years ago, an article on racial discrimina- 
tion in the labor movement could expect 
only bland denial or silence. These letters 
do not indicate any total solution, but all 
of them reflect concern both with the prob- 
lem and the good name of the unions men 
tioned. That is a very great change, and, 
to the extent that my report did not indicate 
it, I am happy to stand corrected. It is a 
heartening tendency and one rightly to be 
set against the surviving facts 

Murray Kempton 
Princeton, N.] 
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Alfred Kazin and 
The Literary Vision 


By HILTON KRAMER 


( NE of the disquieting features of 

the literary 
that it tends more and more not 
be really literary at all. The mechan 
ics of publishing (particularly the 
proliferation of paperback 
books); the incorporation of writers 
into the vast bureaucracy of the uni 
versities; and in general the sociologi 
cal machinery by which poets and 
novelists are being deprived of their 
traditional, primary position in the 
attention of serious readers—a posi 
tion now occupied by biography, 
criticism, sociology conspires with 
the scarcity of audacious literary tal 
ents to make of the literary scene a 
battleground for defining our intel 
lectual predicament 

The new books which engage 
today are liable not to be new at all; 
they are largely reprints. And they are 
not likely to be either poetry or fic 
tion; the burden of pub 
lishing whether it is the 
Anchor books Readers’ Sub 
scription or the literary quarterlies 
encourages this displacement of cre 
ative literature by intellectual dis 
course. As Alfred Kazin remarks in 
his new book of essays (The Inmost 
Leaf, Harcourt, Brace, 273 pp. $4.75), 
“We live in a time when an over 
whelming sense of having come to the 
end of a period in man’s total history 
has put a premium on intellectual 
revaluation rather than on the liter 
ature of ‘real’ experience.’ 


today is 
to 


Situation 


serious 


us 


“serious” 
today 
or the 


December, 1955 


criticism itself is so easily a 
party to this situation, it is not the 
least felicity of Kazin’s book that it 
demonstrates a steadfast, sympathetic 
attachment to literature as well as an 
unwillingness to allow it to be pressed 
into the service of ideology, even lib 
eral ideology. Kazin is thus one of 
the few critics writing today who is 
content to demand nothing more of 
literature than itself—content, be 
cause he knows how very much that 
can be 


Since 


Again and again in these essays, 
which are brought together from his 
published articles and reviews over 
the last fifteen years, are made 
witness the most crucial literary 
avowals: Gide and Thoreau in their 
journals; Henry James “making 
novels”; Faulkner in the full fury of 
his style; Fitzgerald in his last, tor 
tured confession; Kafka, Proust, 
Blake, Dreiser, Melville, and others 
of equal or near-equal rank. If Kazin 
may be said to apply to these writers 
a critical “method,” it consists in 
penetrating to the moment when the 
literary artist has transformed his 
special vision into a style, and to 
point out what kind of reality that 
style is capable of rendering. What he 
observes about Kafka—that he is 
“difficult not because ‘he really 
meant’ to say this or that about the 
nature of contemporary experience, 
but because he saw in his private and 


we 


to 


contemporary agony that part of us 


all which is more real than the public 
‘reality’ ' definition his 
abiding interest 


gives to 

Moreover, this interest does not de 
rive from understanding 
of literary inother 
of Kazin's book that it exhibits a lite 
ary taste which is both discriminating 


any narrow 


stvle. It is felicity 


without being sell-con 


His 


Dreiser is 


and catholi« 


gratulatory review ol 
Theodore 
Dreiser 
for some time; as a literary force his 
work was eclipsed in the postwar years 
the new interest in myth 
ism, and Jamesian sensibility; and as 
an intellectual he was killed 
by Lionel The 


moving 
a case in point 
fashion 


has been out of now 


by symbol 
interest 
Trilling’s essay in 

Under the 
cumstances it is to Kazin's credit that 
he is not tempted to make Dreiser 
to be better than He de 
clares quite candidly that “He did 
write ‘badly’ when he adopted a tan 
cy style for his high-toned characters, 
unreal to him, but 

certainly dull, it 
exactly the instrument he needed for 


Liberal Imagination 


our he is 


who were while 


his style was was 
building up those vast coral reefs of 
observed facts.’ 

He goes on to speak ol Dreiser's 
characters in a way which brings them 
since H 

to 


his charac 


closer to us than crit 
L.. Mencken able 


even as he showed 


any 
has been do 
ters defrauded by a purely acquisitive 
society, he preserved in them a cer 
tain 
detachment 
around 


wonder, a forgotten, provincial 
fromthe 
that gives 


quality of contemplatives in a world 


brutalities 
them, them the 
they no longer hope to master 
It is that 
the novels when | go back to 
the wonderful 
Sister 
the immensity of 
and in which we 
olf the farms 


towns 


this always moves me in 


them 
night scene in 


which Carrie herself 


against 


measures 
Chicago 
see a generation just 
the 


modern 


out of small 


the 


and 
confronting city 
for the first time 

I have quoted this piece at some 
length because it reveals not only an 
aspect of the critic’s taste but some 
thing fundamental about his literary 
sympathies. For the 
sympathies have been engaged by the 
important prose writers of the last 
hundred years. It is, in fact, one of 
the disappointments of Kazin's book 
that it touches so little on the litera 
ture of the last decade, and with the 
exception of Blake, on the poetry of 


most part these 
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any period. It cannot really be said to 
be a chronicle of the years from which 
its parts are drawn. And yet there is 
an important sense in which The 
Inmost Leaf is very much a document 
of its period, for it seems to dwell 
on just those literary values which 
have been conspicuously missing from 
the war and postwar years, and it 
evokes writers who retrieve those 


values for us from the sanctuary of 
their own personal pain. 


What is affirmed above all in these 
pages is the radical vision of the great 
modern writers—their willingness to 
see through both the public lies and 
the private deceptions which the self 
tries to | on, = saree against its own 
fate—and it is just this quality which 
has become so atrophied and bowd- 
lerized in our recent literature. “It 
is his point of view, his personal con 
viction of the shape life has, that 
presents any writer with that resur- 
gent theme from which he chooses 
the subject of his art,” Kazin remarks 
in his Faulkner essay, and it is this 
point of view, this radical seeing in 
to experience, which he explores in 
the writers under discussion. 


I have already remarked on Kazin's 
unwillingness to allow literature to 
be enlisted into ideological service. It 
is on this score that his commitment 
to the literary vision is most in evi- 
dence, for nothing has so corrupted 
literature and contributed to its de 
clining status as its mobilization in 
ideological causes. Even so sophisti- 
cated and cogent a critic as Lionel 
Trilling, who has written some of 
the most brilliant polemics against 
the political debasement of literature, 
has not been guiltless of turning his 
favorite writers into weapons in the 
battle for the liberal mind. When his 
Columbia colleague, Richard Chase, 
made a similar effort to transform 
Melville into a liberal culture hero, 
Kazin punctured the attempt with a 
disarming account of how this imag- 
inary Melville is at variance with the 








man who was neither more nor less 
than a writer and whose writing can- 
not honestly be enlisted for the pur- 
poses of liberal polemics. 

“Melville was not a liberal,” he 
insists, “he believed that reality was 
not susceptible to a political inter- 
pretation . . . But he is one of the few 
men in America who ever sounded, 
to the depths, the transcendental 
ache at the eos of being; and he has 
that peculiar gift—not necessarily 
the most valuable in literature, but 
distinctly his—which is concerned 
with the ‘soul’ of man, . . .with his at- 
titude toward the creation, not with 
his relationship with other men.” 

Kazin is equally candid when he 
addresses himself to the subject on 
which we can expect every day to be 
told the baldest lies—at least every 
day that the editor of a Sunday book 
review supplement invites the direc- 
tor of a university writers’ workshop 
to congratulate himself in print. I 
mean: “The Writer and the Univer- 
sity.! Kazin’s essay on that subject 
is the most honest and unmincing | 
know, and it should be given wide 
currency. 

“It is exactly the point at which the 
tradition broke down among the pro- 
fessors themselves,” he writes, “when 
they became ‘modern’ and ‘creative,’ 
ashamed above all of seeming dull. 
it was exactly at this point that the 
writer was welcomed in a university 
whose proper study came to seem not 
the past, in its closed historic shape, 
but the constant flow of con- 
temporary experience ...” It may be 
in this essay more than the others, in 
which the author is willing to assert 
that “the relationship of the writer 
to the university is basically an unreal 
one,” notwithstanding its economic 
and cultural necessity, that he shows 
his own personal stake in the honesty 
of the literary vision. 

It remains to be noted that the 
most beautiful piece of writing in 
The Inmost Leaf is a work which 
stands apart from the rest of the 
book, the episodes entitled, “From an 
Italian Journal.” Here the elegaic 
tone (which is faintly disturbing else- 
where in the book) takes on a real 
vigor, and it extends the range of 
the author's clarity and sympathy be 
yond the immediate, literary work 
It makes one eager to have a longer 
look into whatever other notebooks 
Kazin has been keeping. 


The Year the Stars 
Fell on Harry Truman 


Memoirs By Harry S. TRUMAN. 
Vol. I: Year of Decisions. Doubleday. 
596 pp. $5. 


Reviewed by 
Russel B. Nye 


HE FIRST volume of Harry Tru- 

man’s memoirs covers the events 
of 1945-1946, certainly one of the 
most trying years any President, acci- 
dental or otherwise, ever had to face. 
It was a year of tremendous decisions, 
involving problems created by the 
defeat of Germany and Japan, by 
Potsdam, by the San Francisco Con 
ference, by the first atomic bomb, 
and the whole bundle of problems 
concomitant to sudden peace. In 
April, 1945, Truman records, he felt 
as if “the moon, the stars, and all 
the planets” had fallen on him, a 
perfectly justifiable reaction, since 
few men have ever fallen heir to such 
tremendous burdens on such short 
notice. 

How and why Harry Truman 
reached his decisions is really the 
unifying theme of this first volume. 
It can be read as the raw material 
of history, and should be, for it is 
from documents such as this that 
the history of Truman's tempestuous 
times will be written. It can be read 
as autobiography, for, whatever the 
reader's political coloration, the book 
is an illuminating and _ revealing 
record of a personality and its de 
velopment. But this volume is es 
sentially a study in political decision 
making, a record of the factors and 
motives (not all of them personal) 
that go into the establishment and 
implementation of executive judg 
ment. A President can have no one 
to make his decisions for him; to be 
President, Truman writes, “is to be 
very, very lonely at times of great 
decisions.” The theme that appears 
and reappears, throughout this ac 
count of a busy crucial year in domes 
tic and foreign policy, is Harry Tru 
man’s willingness to make decisions 
and stand by them. As history, or 
autobiography, or as a case study in 
political command-decision, his book 
must be considered one of the most 
significant of the year. 

Harry Truman is no stylist. He 


writes a candid, uninhibited prose 
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Straight out of Missouri, but what 
he lacks in Wilsonian grace o1 
Rooseveltian phrase-making he par 
tially makes up in homely clarity 
though one has the feeling, now and 
then, when he writes of certain 
people, that he is writing under 
wraps. 

Truman had plenty of chances to 
make mistakes during his first year 
in office, more chances than most 
Presidents have in four years. There 
shines forth in his account, how 
ever, the firm conviction that he 
made the right decisions, no matter 
how posterity may judge them. In 
not more than two or three instances, 
and those chiefly dealing with per 
sonalities, does he admit that he may 
have pulled the wrong lever. Tru 
man did what he did, he seems to 
say, because he thought it was what 
had to be done—you may not agree 
and you may not like it, but he did 
it and he stands by it with stubborn 
consistency. He makes no pretensions 
of being a messianic leader, but he 
is first and always concerned with 
doing the right thing according to 
his lights. His approach is funda- 
mentally honest. He recognizes his 
limitations, concludes that every man 
has them, and expects nothing from 
himself that he would not expect 
from any other honest man. His 
memoirs show two things about Harry 
Truman: he is not afraid, and he 
has integrity. 


The keys to Truman, as they ap- 
pear in these memoirs, are four. First, 
he is an active rather than a specula 


tive man. He has little tendency to 
reflect, to muse, to philosophize, and 
a seine could be drawn through the 
book without netting an 
idea. He covers his decisions to use 
the atomic bomb in less than twenty 
lines, a choice whose moral implica 
tions might well have immobilized 
a man of different and more intro 
spective temperament. This is not 
to say that Truman believed in action 
without thought, or without due con 
sideration of consequences. It 
ply that he believed delay 
nothing, that the necessities of execu 
tive leadership demand decisions 

and once having made them, there 
\ wise 
wisely; 
but 


abstract 


is sim 
solves 


is no use in looking back 


President, he remarks, acts 


an unwise may 
that is better than not acting at all. 


There is nothing of Hamlet here, and 


one not, even 
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the passage goes far to explain Harry 
Truman. 

Second, Truman is a professional 
politician, a firm believer that the 
best qualification for politics is poli- 
tics. One must learn his trade, and 
learn it hard and well. He has no 
use for the amateur, however well- 
intentioned or talented. “I consider 
political experience absolutely neces- 
sary,” he writes, “because a man who 
understands politics understands free 
government.” The point of politics is 
to “convince a majority of people 
that what you are doing is right and 
in their interest” by finding out 
what people desire and approve, and 
effectuating the means by which it 
can be done. Truman has a great 
respect for and sensitivity to the 
workings of political machinery. In 
his view, political life is a framework 
of partisan assumptions. If you ac 
cept the framework you agree to 
work within it; if you do not, you 
do not belong in politics with Harry 
lruman—as his difficulties with Wal 
lace, Ickes, and others illustrated. 
Unlike Roosevelt, he was unwilling 
to balance, harmonize, adjust. 


Third, Harry Truman's concept of 
the Presidency is that of the powerful 
executive, in the Jackson-Lincoln 
Roosevelt tradition. His deep convi 
tion that the Chief Executive must 
be a leader is apparent in every line 
of his book. He allowed a 
amount of discussion and debate 
within the Cabinet, but Truman 
made the decision, as he believed it 
his responsibility to do. The Consti 
tution, he points out, charges the 
President with the “faithful execu 
tion of the laws,” a phrase he inter 
prets literally. “Our govern 
ment is fixed on the basis that the 
President is the only person in the 
executive branch has the final 
authority,” he writes. “Everyone else 
in the executive branch is an agent 
of the President.”” Thus he will stand 
no encroachment on executive power, 
nor any irresponsible delegation of 
the President leads, leads 
by acting, and takes the brickbats or 
There may have 


modest 


quite 


who 


authority; 


roses as they come 
been a “teani” in Truman's time, 
but Harry was definitely captain, 
quarterback, and referee 


The factor most frequently over- 


looked in Truman's makeup is his 
strong sense of history. He found 
his blueprints for action in the past, 
recognized the continuity of policy 
in politics, and perceived the value 
of identifying recurrent patterns of 
events. Few Presidents have been 
more historicallyminded or more 
conscious of the power of precedent 
He thought of himself, he writes, as 
“a Jeffersonian Democrat living in 
modern times,” and he read Jefferson 
to find out how “to apply his prin 
ciples to the situation as it is today.” 
Or again, “I know of no surer way 
to get a solid foundation in political 
science and public administration 
than to study the past administra 
tions of the world’s most successful 
system of government.” 


Thus he reads history not as a 
scholar, but as a practicing politician 
studying the masters, reading not 
only American history but making 
excursions into Greek, Roman, Egyp 
tian, and Oriental. When he was 
made chairman of a Senate investigat 
ing committee, he sat down and read 
the reports of the Civil War Com 
mittee on the Conduct of the War, 
learning how not to conduct an in- 
vestigation. Lincoln's handling of 
McClellan, who “traded his leader 
ship for demagoguery,” showed him 
how to deal with “an insubordinate 
general” when the time came. Before 
he went to San Francisco, he read all 
he could about Wilson and the 
League of Nations. The campaign 
picture of the unsuccessful haber 
dasher grappling with ideas and prob 
lems far beyond his reach is pure 
nonsense. Harry Truman went to 
school to Jefferson, Lincoln, Wilson, 
and Franklin Roosevelt, a group of 
teachers lightly 
dismissed. 


who cannot be 


The autobiographical digressions, 


though they slow the 


pace olf the 





“You're sitting pretty 
when you give 
The Progressive 
for Christmas.” 


(see page 31) 














narrative considerably, perform an 
important function in explaining 
Truman and his political career 
There is some necessity for this, since 
perhaps no President since Andrew 
Johnson has been so bitterly assailed 
as a person, or so violently attacked 
and motive. The por 
trait that emerges from the chapters 
dealing with his boyhood and young 
manhood is far different from that 
of the conniving little hack drawn 
by the orators of 1948 and 1952, and 
will serve, one hopes, as 4 corrective 


in character 


Harry Truman, his book shows, is 
a thoroughly human mixture of 
humility and self-confidence, of pow 
erful loyalties and strong prejudices, 
of stubborn, honest integrity. What 
ever his faults, they are not those of 
stupidity, cheapness, or insincerity; 
his flaws and virtues are traditionally 
American ones. ‘The reviewer's adage 
that “it is too early to judge” does 
not apply here. Truman had ele 
ments of greatness in him—the great 
ness of the average, normal, ordinary 
American—and they come through 
vividly in this book. 


Africa in Conflict 


Insipe Arrica, by 
Harper, 952 pp. $6. 

Tue Arrican Giant, by Stuart 
Cloete. Houghton Mifflin. 400 pp. $4 

Tue Dark Eve tn Arrica, by Laut 
ens van der Post. William Morrow 
224 pp. $5 

Tney Warr In Darkness, by 
George W. Shepherd, Jr. John Day 
508 pp. $4 


John Gunther 


Reviewed by 


Homer A. Jack 


YNOPHISTICATED Americans fre 
‘7 quently down at John 
Gunther as a kind of Lowell Thomas 
of the continents. But Inside Africa 
once again places John Gunther in 
that select company of authors of 
deserved best sellers. Inside Africa is 
the best single volume published 
about Africa for the general reader 
Its compass is as big as the continent 
Gunther's imagination—and facts 
are equal to the topic. Inside Africa 
is a bargain, even at six dollars, and 
a dreary one 


look 


never 

Like other writers, Gunther initial 
ly sought in his wide travels through 
out Africa to determine if Africans 


34 


are capable of self-government. This 
was not a fruitful inquiry and early 

on page 14——Gunther admits that 
“the question no longer has much 
relevance: whether they are fit or not 
nationalist Africans feel that they 
must start somewhere, sometime, and 
learn government by practicing it; 
they would much prefer to have bad 
government of their own than good 
government by a white outsider.” 

Gunther seeks to find the strength 
of Communism in Africa today. He 
that “the most sensible 
to discourage Communism in 
Africa is to give political opportunity 
to the native populations; so long as 
colonial powers misrule, Russian ex 
ploitation of any local situation is a 
possibility.” All the continent 
he saw evidences that American poli 
cy is double-edged: “It is to sym- 
pathize in the abstract with colonial 
peoples in their desire to be free, but 
to do nothing that will embarrass 
their European masters.” In other 
words, “the United States has 
ground so far, not gained it,” and 
thus “Jawaharlal Nehru is more like 
ly to be the spiritual father of 
the new Africa than Dwight D 
Eisenhower.” 


concludes 
was 


ovel 


lost 


There is a tendency for Americans 
to write off white South Africans 
and a tendency for the latter to gen- 
eralize about black or brown South 
Africans. Thus another book on 
Africa by a white South African only 
suspicions in the minds of 
most Americans 


raises 


In Stuart Cloete’s book, The Afri 
can Grant, these suspicions are un 
happily confirmed. Cloete’s 
shows initially in the racial questions 
he asks as he begins a journey 
through the continent: “How capable 
the black man? What had the 
white man achieved?” These would 
only be secondary questions for many 
another person visiting Africa 


bias 


was 


Cloete is honest enough to observe 
that “something had gone wrong in 
the white approach.” He is insensi 
tive enough to conclude that “Indian 
Communists are behind much of the 
racial trouble in Africa’; myopic 
enough to suggest that “in general 
the black man is not being exploit 
ed”; obtuse enough to assert that “the 
scientific investigations into racial 
differences have shown that the white 
races on the whole are superior to 


the black, but that this is probably 
due to better environment. But till 
rectified, white superiority 
continue.” 


this is 
must 


If Cloete confirms our prejudices 
about white South African writers, 
Laurens van der Post dispels them 
Van der Post, known for the ex 
quisite style of his previous books 
(especially Venture to the Interior), 
has undoubtedly produced one of the 
best, if shortest, volumes on contem 
porary Africa. He has tried to do for 
racism in Africa what Lillian Smith 
in her Killers of the Dream did for 
racism in America: a_ psychological 
analysis 

The Dark Eye im Africa is the 
substance of a lecture van der Post 
delivered before the Jung Institute 
in Zurich. He 
tions, and these answers comprise the 
second part of this fascinating book 
on the conflict in Africa which is “at 
heart, a battle about being and non 


also answered ques 


being, about having a soul of one’s 


own or not having a soul at all.” 
The dark eye is a phrase—taken 
from Indonesia, not Africa—to indi 
when a man berserk; his 
eye has darkened within him. Van der 
Post feels that “the African eye is 
losing its light and darkening every 
where around us.” He believes that 
“the European’s own eye is so dark- 
ened that he can no longer see him 
self or the things round about him 
in their full reality.” He also believes 
that Africa is the “greatest of all mir 
rors of age.” The present world 
interest in Africa is not accidental: 
“unconsciously, the world apprehends 
that Africa may hold the secret of its 
own lost and hidden being.” But in 
Africa, at least, there can be no solu 
tion, no change, until “the white man 
think 


new way.” 


cate goes 


oul 


starts to about himself in a 


What can one American do about 
Africa? There are things, not 
the least of which is to change Ameri 
can foreign policy toward this con 
tinent-in-revolution. But individual 
Americans can participate on a more 
direct level. No book better illus 
trates what one American 
in Africa than George W. Shepherd's 
They Wait tn Darkness 

Shepherd is more than a progres 
sive-minded American with liberal 
instincts; he had the enterprise to 


many 


can do 
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put them into action. He got a job as 
the first white to be employed by a 
large farmers’ cooperative in Uganda 
It was not all safari a la Ava Gardner 
or even Ernest Hemingway. He ate 
his heart out facing some of the real 
problems of the bush. British colon 
ialism and its white racism were not 
the only evils. There was a resultant 
black racism, a lack of training 
among the Africans, and an .am 
bivalent attitude Indian 
businessmen 

Shepherd recounts his personal ex 
periences, and those of his wife and 


among 


infant daughter, modestly yet en 
tertainingly. He encountered the liv 
ing Africa: Jomo Kenyatta on the 
eve of his imprisonment for allegedly 
spawning Mau Mau, and the Kabaka 

king—of Uganda on the eve of his 
exile. They Wait in Darkness 
cruel ending, for George Shepherd 
kind of American dark 
ness, In the process, he helped 
start the American Committee on 
Africa and concludes his fast-moving, 
readable volume with seven speciti 


has a 


waited in a 


too 


suggestions for a new American policy 


Africa. 


toward 


Harvest of Beauty 


By ALFRED WERNER 


‘—Y making many books there is 
no end,” Ecclesiastes declared 
more than thousand ago, 
and the new season has presented us 
with so many books on the fine arts 
that only the most significant can be 
discussed here. In particular, three 
publishers are courting the favor of 
the American public by producing 
the most elegant and lavishly illustrat 
ed art books. Like Paris of Greek 
iegend, I feel uncertain to which of 
the beauties to award the prize—to 
Skira’s Van Eyck to Botticelli, to Har 
ry N. Abrams’ Picasso, or to Phaidon 
Press’ Hokusat. 

[The Skira volume, Van Eyck to 
Botticelli (240 pp., ill, $20), taking 
us into the exciting Fifteenth Cen 
tury, is one of the “Great Centuries 
of Painting” series, and it contains a 
readable text by Argan and Lassaigne 
and hundred 
productions—thrilling, if perhaps a 
bit overdone, in luminosity. All the 
great Italy, and 
Germany are there, and Spain, Por 
tugal, and Southern France also are 
represented. What is the 
Renaissance was stirring not only in 
Italy (where Masaccio was the lead- 
er), but in most European countries, 
with common signi 
ficantly, showing national 
differences in the inter 
national character of the preceding 
Gothic period 


two years 


more than a color re 


masters of Flanders, 


known as 


features, and, 
definite 


contrast to 
Is Picasso the Masaccio of our time? 
Just as the Quattrocento Florentine 
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master liberated art from the yoke ol 
contemporary 
broken the fetters 
tradition. Wilhelm 
Boeck and Jaime Sabartés reveal him 
as a universal man, excelling not only 
as a painter, but also as a draftsman, 
printmaker, sculptor, and ceramist, 
and interesting as a conversationalist 
and poet. Picasso (Abrams. 524 pp., 
ill. $15) covers his entire career, from 
the but, inevitably, tra 
ditional portraits the boy made about 
1894, to the vigorous current work of 
this amazingly active man, now close 
There are hundreds of good 
reproductions in color and in black 
and-white, and, in addition to a cata 
logue and a bibliography, we are pre 
sented with such unusual 
facsimiles of the ever-changing signa 
tures of this protean artist, and the 
graphological analysis of a letter 


medievalism, so ou 
Spain has 


> 
of Renaissance 


from 


precoc tous 


to 75 


items as 


died at the age of 27 
Hokusai, one of Japan's great geni 
uses, lived to be 89, but, unlike Picas 
so, was so impractical and unworldly 
that most of the time he lived in 
great poverty. |. Hillier, author of 
this richly illustrated 
Hokusai (Phaidon 134 pp. 
$8.50) informs us that Hokusai 
“dedicated to his art with the passion 
and single-mindedness of a saint to 
his religion.” He was a prolific il 
lustrator of books. If Utamaro was 
celebrated for his drawings of Geisha 
girls, Hokusai, who came after him 
lived to the the 


Masaccio 


monograph 
Press 


was 


and middle of last 


“Float 
boldly 


holy 


century, revolutionized the 
ing World” style with his 
simplified views of Fuji, the 
mountain 


The volume on the contemporary 
Italian, 
by James Thrall Soby and published 
by the Museum of Modern Art (268 
pp. $7.50) 


Georgio de Chirico, written 


contains only ten color 
plates among its nearly 200 illustra 
tions, but it is a work of passionate 
scholarship rather than a 
book skimpy 
note (as more and 


tend to be) 


picture 
introductory 


books 


with a 
more art 


Oddly, de Chirico painted his best 
work in his pro 
duced very little of value during the 
last thirty that re 
calls his 
leadet of 
Soby 

with 
haunting 


twenties; he has 


years——nothing 
achievements as 
“metaphysical” 


brilliant 
Italy's 
school believes that we can be 
content 
olten 
Italian 


classical 


what he gave us—his 


vistas of deserted 


streets, with fragments of 
arched 
medieval towers, long shadows cast 
by the setting sun, and, in the back 
ground, a tiny pulfing 


carrying a short train past the poet 


sculpture, loggias, 


locomotive 


ically sad scene 


Works by de Chirico can be found 
in many the United 
States, but the artist apparently ex 


collections in 


ercised no significant influence on 
the American 


cussed by Milton Brown in 


masters lovingly dis 
American 
Painting from the Armory Show to the 
(Princeton University 
, ill., $15) 
of the American painters who belong 
to the 


the post-Impressionists of France and 


Depression 
Press, 244 pp Phe majority 


Italian's generation emulated 


are indebted to Cezanne who endeay 
ored to render perspective exclusive 
ly by whereas de 


means of color, 


Chirico fascinated by 


by the 


was geometry 


linear perspective of the 


Renaissance 

Brown's book starts with rebels like 
Eakins, Ryder, Blakelock, and Eil 
shemius who were denied recognition, 
while American art was dominated by 
“an array of technically proficient 
nonentities.” The next generation 
included men like Leon Kroll, Rock 
well Kent, Max Weber, Maurice 
Sterne, and Edward Hopper who en 
tered the arena just the first 
World War, and who, despite their 
stall 


before 


years, are active on a wide 
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front. Significantly, abstractions 
still shocking to many—were pro- 
duced by Macdonald-Wright, Man 
Ray, Morgan Russell, Bruce, Davis, 
and Weber thirty and more years 
ago. The volume ends with the crash 
of 1929, after which “Art for Art's 
Sake” gave way to art stressing the 
individual's social responsibility. 


If you wish to start a reference li- 
brary, by all means get Encyclopedia 
of Painting, edited by Bernard S. 
Myers (Crown Publishers, 511 pp., 
ill., $10.95). The illustrative material 
could be better (the celor reproduc- 
tions are pretty bad), but the text is 
highly informative, explaining in 
plain language all technical terms 
from “abstract art” to “woodcut,” 
and containing short biographies of 
thousands of artists, from an obscure 
Hungarian, Aba-Novak, to that great 
Spaniard, Zurbaran. The major muse 
ums in this country are described in 
short entries, but a more compre 
hensive guide is offered by Old Mas 
ters in America, by John D. Morse 
(Rand McNally, 192 pp., $3.50), 
which tells you where you can find 
more than two thousand paintings by 
forty great masters. The tourist will 
find the geographical index to 
museums in the United States and 
Canada quite useful. The volume 
starts with Giotto (d. 1337) and ends 
with Courbet (d. 1877). A sequel, 
dealing with creations of the last 
eighty years, would be warmly wel. 
comied. Enjoying Modern Art, by 
Sarah Newmayer (Reinhold, 216 pp., 
$5) covers the period from the Im 
pressionists to the present-day paint 
ers quite adequately, and the initial 
chapters introduce the early Nine 
teenth Century pioneers who made 
possible the rebellion of 1874. 


A storm has been unleashed by 
Selden Rodman's The Eye of Man 
(Devin-Adair, 256 pp., ill, $10), for 
the author attacks the dominant 
formalist trend of modern art (as 
characterized by abstractionists like 
Pollock and De Kooning), preferring 
those who are more concerned with 
expressive content and human values 
(eg., Lebrun and Ben Shahn). He 
complains that many contemporary 
masters ignore the fact that the great 
art of the past has always been con 
cerned with man and his relation to 
God and to fellow-men, and that 


% 


content means more than form. Is 
this true? “In art the form is every- 
thing, the substance nothing,” the 
poet Heine declared more than a 
hundred years ago, and in the widely 
known anthology, Artists on Art, you 
can find dozens of statements of old 
masters in agreement with Heine. 
The Eye of Man is a stimulating 
volume, but it does not end a battle 
that has been foughit ever since the 
first pictures were painted in the 
caves of Lascaux. 


Two remarkable volumes on archi 
texture are “musts” for the sophis- 
ticated reader. Wayne Andrews’ 
Architecture, Ambition and Ameri 
cans (Harper, 315 pp., ill., $7.50) is 
the story of taste in America, from 
the elegant Georgian mansions of 
olonial Virginia up to New York's 
Lever House and buildings recently 
designed by the indefatigable Frank 
Lloyd Wright. Andrews’ distinction 
between Veblenite architects (cool 
and impersonal, like Gropius) and 
Jacobites (like the warm and _ per- 
sonal Wright) is intriguing, but open 
to question. 

That we have learned a great deal 
from Japan can be gathered from 
The Architecture of Japan, by Arthur 
Drexler (Museum of Modern Art, 288 
pp., ill, $6.50). The Janese appreciat 
ed the beauty of natural materials, 
insisttd on informality, simplicity 
and clarity of structure, and made the 
best use of open interiors and plain 
surfaces centuries before our own 
Frank Lloyd Wright began to build 
houses based on similar principles. 


Lincoln's Last Years 


LINCOLN, THE PRESIDENT: LAST FULL 
MEASURE, by J. G. Randall and Rich 
ard N. Current. Dodd, Mead. 421 pp. 
$7.50. 


Reviewed by 
William B. Hesseltine 


— in 1953, James Garfield 
Randall, who had done more 
than any other academic scholar to 
revive and keep alive studies of 
Abraham Lincoln, paid the last full 
measure of devotion to his subject. 
Years before, Randall had raised the 
question at a convention of academic 
historians, “Is the Lincoln Theme 
Exhausted?” The answer was clear 


enough: in the hands of amateur his 
torians, preachers, “novelizing” jour 
nalists, political propagandists, and 
candle-burning mythologists the Lin 
coln theme was clearly exhausting 
But just as clearly, it was substantial. 
ly untouched by scholarly research or 
the insight and judgment that can 
only come from the careful examina 
tion of the original sources. 

Randall set himself and his stu 
dents to work on the Lincoln theme. 
Eventually, he began the publica 
tion of his four-volume study of Lin 
coln the President. Before his death 
he had finished three of the volumes, 
and he had the fourth partly written 
The books throw fresh light upon 
Lincoln, but, more important, they 
brought a breath of fresh air into the 
murky halls of Lincolniana. 

Randall had a sure knowledge of 
the sources and a thorough ground 
ing in the voluminous literature of 
his subject. Most of all, he brought 
to the study of Lincoln that most 
uncommon of the common 
sense. He had no axe to grind, no 
new revelation to propagate. He did 
not warp the facts to find Lincoln a 
spiritualist, an abolitionist, a military 
genius, a frontier bully, or a psycho- 
path. He did not debunk Lincoln, 
but his clear scholarship and common 
sense debunked a host of Lincoln 
mythologists and pseudo-biographers. 
Through Randall, Lincoln emerged 
as aman, an apt politician, and some 
times a statesman. 

It was another evidence of Ran 
dall’s good judgment that, in his last 
illness, he chose Richard N. Current 

-then a colleague at the University 
of Illinois and presently at the Wom 
an’s College of the University of 
North Carolina—to complete his 
work. Current is an accomplished 
writer, whose Old Thad Stevens is the 
only penetrating, objective, and in 
cisive biography of the great Con 
gressional dictator. His wide-ranging 
scholarship and literary skill were ac 
companied by a common sense equal 
to Randall's. 


senses 


The fourth volume of Lincoln the 
President, half-Randall and half-Cur- 
rent, deals «ich the Lincoln theme 
from the President's Proclamation of 
Amnesty in December 1865 to his de 
parture from the White House to go 
to the theater one night in April 
1865. Two subjects dominate the 
book: the plan for reconstructing the 
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wit in this statement of 
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losophy of politics — and 
life. $3.00 


By the author of AmBassa- 
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useful and challenging .. . 
a valuable contribution.” 

—James Reston, 
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show you these 
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Men : Leaders in 


Big Business 


America 


By W. LLOYD WARNER 
and JAMES ABEGGLEN 


Live By 


By SELMA HIRSH 


A brilliant summary and 


interpretation of what 
science has learned of prej- 
udice in America — and 
what can be done about it. 

$2.75 


People Act 


By ELMORE M. McKEE 


Inspiring stories of how 
Americans are coming to- 
gether to deal with their 
community problems. $3.50 


An absorbing group por- 
trait of America’s top ex- 
ecutives — and what put 
them where they are. $3.75 
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South and the Presidential election 
of 1864. Randall told the story of 
Secretary Chase's ambition, and of 
the Republican Radicals’ disappoint 
ment with Liacoln’s renomination. 
Current's task was largely one of 
summary and of interpretation of the 
conflicting forces which had colored 
the war and complicated Lincoln's 
task. The volume has unity and clar 
ity and is a fitting and forceful con 
clusion to the ablest and most 
significant work that has been done 
on the Lincoln theme. 


Learning at Stake 


THe Restoration oF LEARNING, by 
Arthur Bestor. Knopf. 459 pp. $6. 


Reviewed by 
Lawrence A. Cremin 


HEN The Restoration of Learn- 

ing was discussed this fall in 

the Saturday Review's annual educa 
tion issue, the editors felt obligated 
to publish two opposing appraisals of 
the book--and an “objective sum 
mary” to boot. This should give some 
indication of the controversial nature 
of Arthur Bestor’s new volume—and 


not a little sense of its importance. 


Bestor’s thesis is simple, yet provoc 
ative. The principal and abiding 
purpose of the public schools is to 
provide intellectual training to the 
people of the nation. Until the turn 
of the present century, there was wide 
spread agreement among citizens and 
educators concerning this goal. Since 
1900, however, schools have been 
turned from this task by an increas- 
ingly powerful “interlocking director- 
ate” of professional educators—peo 
ple who in their over-concern with 
pedagogical technique and method 
have introduced a virulent anti-intel- 
lectualism into educational theory 
and practice. Only through the coun- 
tervailing power of aroused and in- 
terested scholars can this anti-intel- 
lectualism be redressed and liberal 
learning eventually restored. 


For one who is prone to agree with 
Bestor’s thesis, the evidence he mar- 
shals is persuasive. Even one who is 
inclined to differ with him, however, 
will find the evidence, at the least, 
disconcerting. He sarcastically quotes 
excerpts from supposedly responsible 
educational publications, and, all too 
often, the passages do defy compre- 
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hension. He documents the absolutely 
indefensible efforts of several leading 
educators to suppress his work. He 
cites instance after instance of peda 
gogical writing at its most viscous, and 
he does find blatant examples of anti- 
intellectualism. Indeed, if one were 
looking for samples of professional 
educators at their worst, Bestor’s vol- 
ume would be the place to begin. 
That this kind of evidence exists— 
indeed, that it is all too easy to find 

is shameful; and the fresh air of 
public exposure is probably as good 
a way as any to bring about some 
needed changes. 

But the book raises larger questions 
than these, and they merit close at 
tention. Consider, for a moment, the 
matter of the “interlocking director 
ate” and its “anti-intellectualism.” 
The schools today do emphasize many 
activities other than those intellec- 
tual, and one can quote some profes 
sors of education to the effect that 
they ought to. Does that necessarily 
mean that the professors of education 
brought about the change? I would 
think not; and Bestor, as an historian, 
ought to know better. 

To be properly understood, the pro- 
found shifts in educational emphasis 
of the past fifty years must be set 
in the stream of American history. 
Citizens from many quarters were 
concerned in 1900 with the way in 
which industrialism and urbanization 
were corroding the educational effec- 
tiveness of home, church, and neigh 
borhood. When social settlements 
rose to the need, but could not keep 
up with the work heaped upon them, 
schools were asked to become social 
settlements. Citizens were concerned, 
too, with the problem of inducting 
millions of immigrants from southern 
and eastern Europe into the body 
politic. When these people settled in 
tight little ethnically homogeneous 
islands lost in the impersonality of 
our larger cities, the school teacher 
was asked to make their children in- 
to Americans; this meant becoming 
mother, father, nursemaid, clergy- 
man, and social worker all at the 
same time. 


These are but cursory illustrations 
of the kind of basic historical analysis 
which is needed; for only against such 
an analysis can Bestor’s most signifi- 
cant contribution be discussed. The 
point is that many of these demands 
on the school made fifty years ago 


are today anachronistic. (The princi- 
pal shortcoming of many of the peda- 
gogical ideas excoriated in the vol- 
ume is simply that they -miss this 
point!) The great immigrations are 
over; our cities are changing into 
suburbs; and new-——and more appro 
priate——institutions are arising to 
take over many of the school's less 
distinctive activities. Out of it all 
grows a need to denote more sharply 
than ever the primary functions of 
the school. And it is perhaps in re 
sponse to this need that citizens all 
over the nation are today arguing 
educational problems with interest 
and enthusiasm. 


If one cuts through the polemicism 
of Bestor’s argument and is not di- 
verted by the polemicism of his critics, 
there remains one question with 
which these citizens will have to con 
tend: If the schools don’t concern 
themselves with intellectual values, 
who will? To ask this question insist 
ently is the most fundamental contri 
bution of The Restoration of Learn 
ing; and we should be thankfui for it 


A New Look at 
The Reform Era 


Tue Ace or Rerorm: From 
Bryan TO F.D.R., by Richard Hof- 
stadter. Knopf. 328 pp. $4.50. 

Reviewed by 


Frederick H. Jackson 


S the books of Richard Hofstadter 
have appeared over the past de- 
cade, first Social Darwinism in Ameri 
can Thought (1944), then The 
American Political Tradition (1948), 
next The Development and Scope of 
Higher Education in the United 
States (with C. DeWitt Hardy, 1952), 
and now The Age of Reform, it has 
become increasingly apparent that 
the author is one of America’s truly 
outstanding younger historians. It is 
not often that a reviewer experiences 
the thrill which comes from first 
sensing and then gradually feeling 
more and more certain that the book 
he is reading is one of real distinction. 
The Age of Reform is a study of 
political thinking and political moods 
and is characterized by perceptive 
insights, analyses, and conclusions 
some, it seems to this writer, of strik 
ing originality and great significance 
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Price $5.00. Published by 
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Price $4.00. Published by 
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for the reinterpretation of the three 
phases of the era of reform and the 
relationship of each to the others. 
The age of which Hofstadter writes 
is that from about 1890 to the pres 
ent, which includes the three phases 
of the reform era: Populism in the 
1890's, the Progressive movement 
from 1900 to 1914, and the New Deal 
of the 1930's. The author does not 
attempt to recount political cam 
paigns or legislative enactments, but 
tries rather to analyze the era of re 
form from the perspective of 1955 
This he does through a consideration 
of the ideas of some of the partici 
pants in the reform movements 
The origin of the agricultural re 
volt that was Populism, Hofstadter 
believes, was not the exhaustion of 
free land about 1890, as the adher 
ents of Frederick Jackson ‘Turner 
have contended. Consider the fact 
that from 1880-1890, 600,000 new 
farms were established; from 1890 
1900, 1,100,000; from 1900-1910, 660, 
000. Thus in the twenty years after 
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1890, 1,760,000 new farms came into 
existence. To Hofstadter the main 
source of the agricultural distress of 
the late Nineteenth Century lay in 
the international market for agricul 
tural staples. Agricultural depression 
was a world-wide phenomenon, and 
the American most affected 
were those which produced staples 
most dependent on exports. 


areas 


Some neglected aspects of Popu- 
lism are illuminated by the author 
its provincialism, its relations to na- 
tivism and nationalism, and its anti- 
Semitic undertones. The last, the 
author believes, is a completely over- 
looked facet of the movement. The 
theme of the anti-Semitism of the 
age was the identification of the Jew 
with money lending and what was 
called the “international gold ring.” 

While Populism was an agrarian 
movement associated with hard times, 
Progressivism was primarily an urban 
movement which flourished in pros- 
perity and was supported by the mid 
die classes. Hofstadter advances the 
interesting theory that much of the 
leadership of the Progressive move 
ment came from men who were vi 
tims of a status revolution. They 
were from old families who had 
known local power and prestige and 
who were being bypassed by the ris 
ing industrialists and the newly rich 
Such men were the Mugwumps of the 
BOs. After the turn of the century, 
their descendants became the leaders 
of the Progressive movement and ac- 
tively opposed the newly arrived 
plutocrats, These men were joined 
by many of the professional people 
the clergy, the academics, and the 
lawyers—because of status changes 
they experienced 

The author’s concern for status 
underlines his knowledge and use 
of sociological concepts in what is 
essentially a work of history. His 
command of modern developments 
in economic theory is called into 
use also. Few historians move across 
the boundaries from one social sci 
ence to another with the ease this 
author does 

After six chapters on Populism and 
Progressivism, the final one deals 
with the transitional twenties and 
the New Deal and especially with 
the relationship between the early 
reform that of the 
1930's. While granting that absolute 
discontinuities do not occur in his- 


movements and 


tory, Hofstadter sees the New Deal 
as a radically different departure in 
the history of American reformism 
different in its central 
different in its 
techniques 


problem and 


ideas, spirit, and 


The author's analysis is most pro 
vocative. It reflects both the perspex 
tive of 1955 and the penetrating in 
sight, balance, and maturity of a fine 
mind. 





Essays & Fiction 





by E. NELSON HAYES 


XPRESSED as 
than as a philosophy, and under 
stood as a reflection of Twentieth 
Century relativism rather than as its 
definition and d’etre 
tialism can take on a significance of 
which it has been too often deprived 
by the foolish faith in 
some of its adherents 


Arland Irish wit and 
philosopher, has analyzed with sym 
pathy, yet with common 
sense caution and metaphysical re 
serve, “the Kierkegaard, 
Heideger’s purgatorial experience of 
the tomb, and finally the sad in 
ferno of Sartre,” in Journey through 
Dread (Devin-Adair. 160 pp. $3.75) 
He notes that these three existential 
ists are anti-traditional, 
conscious of the 


an attitude rather 


raison existen 


unfaith of 


Ussher, an 
also 


heavens of 


and 
seemingly absurd 
nature of nature. Emphasizing the 
sense of dread, of anxiety, of fear 
which pervades their works, he con 
cludes that we their 
cold and sterile they 
omit our other irrational feelings 


urban 


cannot live by 


ideas because 


Ussher is an excellent introduction 
to recent American editions of books 
by Jean-Paul Sartre and Albert 
Camus. Camus’ The Myth of Sis 
phus and Other Essays (Knopf. 212 
pp. $3.50), first issued in France in 
1942, marks both the beginning ol 
the unorthodoxies so brilliantly de 
veloped in The Rebel, and of the 
emotions and attitudes which pro 
vided the qualities of the hero of 
The Strange After 
nihilistic, indifferent, 


in which one must ask 


depicting a 
futile universe 
hether sui 
rational act 


cide is not the only 


Camus moves through eloquent and 
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subtle definition of the human situa- 
tion to the conclusion that 
of creation possible to man give the 
free 
world in 
The title es 
and 
which 
the author's ex 


the acts 


necessary and satisfying revolt, 


dom, and diversity in a 
which he 


Say is “an 


is sole master 
invitation to live 
brie 


the volume are 


create,” as the pieces 
end 
periences in living and creating. 
The Camus book is literature first, 
and philosophy only secondarily, if at 
all. The opposite is intended in Liter 
ary and Philosophical Essays by Jean 
Paul Sartre $4), 
and therein is precisely its failure 
Sartre Mauria and 
Giraudoux; of Camus, Faulkner, and 
Dos American and 
American and of ma 
terialism and revolution, with all the 
argument, and 
ironically, 
scholasti 
carefully 
but 
nothing in theu 


(Criterion. 259 pp 
speaks ol 
Passos; ol ciues 
contormism, 
cunning logic, acute 
language 
we usually 


precise which, 


associate with 
cism. He demolishes his 
windmills of 


little of 


chosen absolutism, 


he leaves 
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place except a shifting, mercurial 
negation that always seems about to 
turn into Hegelian idealism. The 
result is intellectually stimulating 
criticism that seems never to touch 
the heart of anything or anyone, least 
of all the reader, except in the dev 
astating essay on Marxism. 

Ihe soil from which existentialism 
has grown has been most fertilized by 
the bloodshed of mechanized battle, 
which had its sad beginnings in our 
Civil War. During the past few years, 
Americans have, with uneasy con 
science yet perhaps also with a sense 
of glories lost and sacrifices no longer 
made, turned back to this “original 
sin.” Hundreds of novels, plays, biog 
raphies, histories, and even 
have been written about it; now 
there is even a Civil War Book Club, 
which suggests either 
fixation 

Now 
Kinlay 
a novel 
federate 


poetry 


paranoia ol 


comes Andersonville by Mac 
Kantor (World. 767 pp. $5), 
concerning the dread Con 
prison camp in Georgia 


where in a scant plot of 25 acres 
more than 13,000 of the 49,000 cap 
tive Union soldiers died from neg 
lect and brutality 

When the book arrived, my first 
impulse was to put it aside; Kantor's 
earlier volumes had 
mere sentimentality for 
minded. But the lyric phrasing, the 
sharp images, the deftly sketched 
character of Ira Clalffey in the first 
few pages caught my imagination, 
and I read through to the end with an 
excitement that | have experienced 
with no other novel about the Civil 
War. 

It is a book for the tough-minded; 
horror is its motif, and there are no 
glories. Epitomized in this story of a 
single prison camp, with its hun 
dreds of historical and fictional char 
acters, dozens of subplots, scores ol 


seemed to me 
the tender 


dramatic scenes, is every phase ol the 
wal its 
and its 


brutishness, its ha 
not yet 


whole 


treds, pains quite 


assuaged. 


Kantor is chiefly concerned with 
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truc conservative 


show 
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NATIONAL SECURITY AND INDIVIDUAL 


FREEDOM by John Lord O'Brian. 


much been said so well in so few pages. | brand John 


ROSCOE 


Review 





Lord O'Brian ‘controversial’ 
pRUMMOND, N 


Rarely has so 


and commend him to you 
Y. Herald Book 
$2.00 


Tribune 


THE SUPREME COURT IN THE 
AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 
by Robert H. Jackson is 


the twentieth century's first 


comprehen ive study ot the Supreme Court written by a 


sitting justice 
electricity of conviction 


Book Review 


the whole 


EDMOND CAHN 


charged with the 
N. ¥ 


work is 
I imes 


$2.00 


THE FIFTH AMENDMENT TODAY 


by Erwin N. Griswold. “Such a statement from a legal 


authority, and a conservative one 


' 
at that, is conclusive 


proof that old fashioned Americanism has not perished 
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jounson. Clothbound, $2.00 
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BRITISH BOOKS—All Subjects. Fast service, low 
prices. Catalogs free. Wants solicited, any topic 
Transbooks, Box 22-P, Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 

BOOKS located. No charge for searching. DELTA 
BOOK SERVICE, 2856c Woodlawn Terrace, Mem 


phis, Tenn 





SOCIALIST BOOKS, Catalog, literature, Free. New 
York Labor News Company, Dept. P, 61 Cliff 
Street, New York 38, N. Y 





MAY | find the book you want? Free search 
service. Marcia Heskells, 122 S. 3rd Ave., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y 





FOR SALE 





YOUR LITTLE GIRL would love our exclusive 
Japanese Lantern Miniatures. 342” round. As 
sorted colors. Delicately, exquisitely enchanting 
in her stocking. Or put them on the tree for 
true (intercultural) Christmas wee magic. 4-—$1; 
10 for $2, ppd, U.S.A. (Mention The Progressive 
and receive @ tiny extra surprise.) PACIFIC NEW 
ENGLAND CO., Box 1152, Studio City, Calif 





1S YOUR “GOLDEN RULE” IN HOUSING MINUS 
A FEW INCHES? Live your beliefs in unsegregated 
housing in beautiful Bucks County. A spacious 
3 bedroom ranch home radiant heated 
large finished garage on a fully landscaped ‘ve 
acre lot $11,900 and up. Also 4 bedroom houses 
$13,690. 100% mortgages available. On bus 
line to El, near Phila. Interchange Pa. Turnpike 
Call Elimwood 7-4356 or write CONCORD PARK 
HOMES, OLD LINCOLN HIGHWAY & STREET 
ROAD, TREVOSE, PA 





A NEW FIND: the sauciest, friendliest little fel 
low ever introduced to American bird lovers 
A gorgeous harmony of scarlet, burnt orange, 
buff, cream, black, grey, and white, with « 
ludicrous singing dance and « black tear drop 
under the eye. As easily kept os @ parakeet, 
the domesticated Australian Zebra Finch mekes 
a clever gift. Reasonably priced. Details free. 
Friendly Feather Aviery, 303-P Cottage, Anderson, 
Ind 





PUBLICATIONS 





THE LIBERAL. If you are a Freethinker, Rationalist 
or Agnostic, you will want to read this monthly 
magazine. 24- pages cram full of information 
that you will never see in the daily press. Book 
list, reviews, etc. $1 @ year. Sample copy upon 
request. Friendship Liberal League, Inc., Box P 
5526 Westford Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa 





SEMANTICS, Read how language forms affect 
thinking and behavior in politics, the arts, hu- 
man relations, ETC., official journal of Int'l 
Society for General Semantics, edited by 5S. | 
Hayakawa. $4 year; trial issue $1. Write ETC., 
Dept. 11, 400 W. North Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 





SPORTING GOODS 





SEND 10c for lists either shotguns, handguns 
rifles, ammunition, or send 25¢ for all lists 
Frayseth’s, P.O. Box 308, Willmar, Minnesota 
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the exteriors of character and event; 
with effects, not causes. Robert Penn 
Warren, next to Faulkner the lead- 
ing novelist of the New South, has 
gone deeper in Band of Angels 
(Random. 375 pp. $3.95), in which 
in almost picaresque style, yet oddly 
reminiscent of the novels of Samuel 
Richardson, he tells the story of 
Amantha Starr. Raised as the white 
darling of a Kentucky plantation, 
she learns after the death of her fa 
ther that she is half-Negro. Sold 
into slavery, she undergoes a series 
of extraordinary and not always very 
probable adventures which serve both 
to symbolize the massive struggle for 
freedom during the 1860's and to 
dramatize that there is neither suc- 
cess nor failure in life, only “the sweet 
possibility of being, of defining our- 
selves as ourselves,” of seeking free- 
dom within ourselves. The story is 
engrossing, the characters alive and 
lively, and the book permeated with 
that irony without bitterness which 
has distinguished so much of War 
ren’s writing. 

Another novel about Civil War 
days is A Dream of Kings (Scribner's. 
357 pp. $3.95) by Davis Grubb, author 
of The Night of the Hunter. Two 
children in a neurotic household 
dream their dreams, reach for matur- 
ity and fail to grasp it; Tom then 
accepts his years of wandering in the 
wilderness, becomes a soldier under 
Stonewall Jackson, and finally re 
turns home, purified, to Cathy. A 
novel, of Apocalyptic theme and 
style, and sometimes rather melo 
dramatic, A Dream of Kings is a 
memorable second novel of greater 





THE REVIEWERS 


HILTON KRAMER, feature editor of Arts 
Digest, has literary and art 
criticism for Partisan Review, Commen- 
tary, and The Western Review. RUSSEL 
B. NYE, head of the English department 
at Michigan State College, wrote “Mid 
western Progressive HOMER 
A. JACK, minister of the Unitarian 
Church of Evanston, tll., has studied the 
nationalist movements in Africa and 
Asia first-hand. ALFRED WERNER is the 
well-known art critic. WILLIAM B. HES 
SELTINE is a professor of American his- 
tory at the University of Wisconsin 
FREDERICK H. JACKSON, formerly pro 
fessor of history at the University of 
Illinois, is « staff member of the Car- 
negie Corporation. LAWRENCE A. CRE- 
MIN is ossociate professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. E. NELSON HAYES reviews fiction 
regularly for The Progressive 


written 


Politics.” 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our 
free illustrated booklet titled Te the Auther in 
Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book, as we 
have done for hundreds of other writers. Al! 
subjects considered New authors welcomed 
Write today for Booklet PR. It's free 


VANTAGE PRESS 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif., 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
in Washington, D.C., 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 








PROGRESSIVE 
WORLD 


You are _ intelligent. 
need this magazine. 


You 


Progressive World is the youngest, 
largest, fastest growing, and we think 
the best freethought magazine in the 
world. 68 pages, monthly, non-profit. 
Read it 


one year—$3 4 year—$1.50 
3 months—$1 


Address 


Progressive World 
P.O. Box 27, Clifton, N. J. 














FOUR BOOKS FOR $8 
FOR GIFTS & FOR YOURSELF 


USA Tovay: By HELEN & SCOTT 
NEARING. Published Nov. 21, 1955 
A critique of the nation, based on three 
winter's trips (1952-55) of 17 months 
by car through 47 states; plus a life 
time of study, discussion and reflection 
Hard-paper cover. 288 pp. $2.25 

Man's Searcn ror tHE Goop Lire: By 
SCOTT NEARING. British Editor 
“Most interesting, lucid and stimulating 
A fine contribution towards better liv 
ing.” Cloth-bound. 146 pp. $2.50 

Livinc tHe Goop Lire: By HELEN & 
SCOTT NEARING. Pearl S. Buck 
“Practical proof that in our country and 
our age an individual can still create 
his own way of life.” Cloth-bound 
Photographs. 210 pp. $3.50 

Tue Marre Sucar Book: By HELEN & 
SCOTT NEARING. New York Times 
“Scholarly and well documented. A 
brave, wise and eminently readable 
book."” Cloth-bound. Illustrated with 
old prints. 272 pp. $3.75 





These books, sent separately, cost @ total of 
$12. If ordered before Dec. 20, all four will 
be sent postpaid to one address at the 
special price of $8 
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promise than Davis Grubb's first 
book 
After these three somber bvooks, I 
needed something a bit lighter, and 
found it in Confessions of Felix 
Krull, Confidence Man by Thomas 
Mann (Knopf. 384 pp. $4.50), which 
evolved over the years from several 
short stories. Superficially, these are by | larry S. 
the Casanova-Cagliostro-Villon mem 
oirs of a swindler, thief, charlatan, 
impersonator, and amorist extraor- T 
dinary, but beneath the surface of ruman 
these light-hearted hypocritical con 
fessions of a most likable scoundrel 
there are intimations of the immoral 
itv of us all Yeor of Decisions (Volume |, just pub- 
: lished), the former President's own 
Briefly Noted: full-length account of his first mo- Courtesy LIPS Masesine 


mentous year in office, is a must for Copyright Time Ine 
the politically and historically literate. 





George R. Stewart, who has been 
fascinated by, and written fascinating 
books about, storms, fires, highways Years of trial and Hope (Volume II, who made some of history's most fate 
and names as well as several novels. publication February, 1956) covers in ful decisions, the Truman memoirs are 
has combined his love of fiction and depth the most controversial issues of above partisan considerations and must 

, on his years in office, including the Mac- be read by every intelligent American 
his penchant for the unusual in he Arthur episode, the “cold war” in (Less than 20% was serialized in 
Year of the City (Houghton Mifflin Europe, and the H-bomb LIFE.) 

#67 pp. $4.50), a lengthy history of an : 
imaginary and fully imagined ancient be ce a ae rpm ae ee — = 
Greek city. It might be Athens, or a ee | Soe oe ‘ 

: ; oirs ever written. A memorable con- the set (with handsome gift certificate 
any city, or any state; and certainly its tribution to contemporary history as for Volume II). Each volume individ 
martial triumphs, its material and in well as the remarkable story ofthe man ually is $5 
tellectual arrogance, and its tragic 
decay have more than a casual mean 
ing for U.S. 1955 Dn i ee 

Heritage by Anthony West (Ran 
dom. $09 pp. $3.75) marks the further and don't miss these other important Doubleday books 


development of an English novelist 

who has a fine sense of structure and PROTESTANT- CATHOLIC - JEW 
style. The hero is an_ illegitimate Will Herberg A brilliant analyst evaluates our three main reli- 
gions, as well as the “new” religion which is evolving. “The most 
fascinating essay on the religious sociology of America that has 


he learns to value and love these two appeared in decades.”—REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
extravagant egotists, he learns tender 


ness and compassion toward others, MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR 


and a gentle irony toward his own Hermon Wovk America’s #1 fiction best seller, by the author of 

evo The Caine Mutiny, is both entertainment and literature — about a 

™ 375, girl you'll never forget $4.95 
‘ 


child of an actress and a writer. As 


In The Deer Park (Putnam 


pp. $4.00), Norman Mailer neglects NEW FOUND WORLD: 

one half the title of his first novel and How North America Was Discovered and Explored 

gazes in a sickly way on the other sat Goats Whe entinn Of Gimciie Mhen Vamedine dnd 

half. The result is a Hollywood ver Charlemagne tells the story of history's most exciting search. D 

sion of Krafft-Ebing, replete with per tinguished Mainstream of America Series $5.75 

verts, alcoholics, and other spidery 

creatures. Perhaps it's life, but in my EARTH IN UF HEAVAL : ‘a “ 
ts wor 

more timistic moments I trust it immenvel Velikevsky The man who shook the scien 

rf = si es ; with Worlds in Collision and Ages in Chaos now shows how his 


revolutionary theories are supported by the geological record — 
Everybody seems to be excited the unchanging testimony of bones and stones 


about Marjorie Morningstar by Her $3.95 


man Wouk (Doubleday 565 pp 
$4.95). a bad TEACHER: anne SuLLivAN MACY 


a novel about a good n até a , 
y , . Helen Keller An inspiring biography of the remarkably vita 
grt. Tm not—not excited, that & woman who led the blind-deaf-mute Miss Keller from the depths 
Phe book seems to me to be written of a dark and soundiless world to a life of activity and accom- 
in rather inferior advertising-copy plishment $3.50 


style, and with about as little truth 
At all bookseliers + DOUBLEDAY 
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